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HERE IS COPPER ROOFING 


designed and 


especially dences 
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Among the many advantages offered by 
Anaconda Economy Copper Roofing are: 


This rendering of a house with a standing seam copper Charm and Dignity —Weathered copper 


roof designed by Frank J. Forster, Architect, illustrates his harmonizes with landscaping at all seasons. 
conception of an effective employment of copper as a dura- | P ae 

P “9 ' i PP Fire-Proof—Copper roofing eliminates the 
ble and practical roofing material. 


flying spark hazard. 


Lightning-Proof — When properly 
grounded, copper roofing protects the struc- 
ture against lightning. 


Light Weight— One of the lightest of roof- 


NACONDA Economy Copper Roofing offers allthe = | 
A traditional beauty and durability of copper, mini- 
mum expense for maintenance and many other distinctive 
features... at a new low cost. In fact, it provides the home- 


; ae ing materials, copper does not need heavy, 
owner with a combination of advantages possessed by , 
; costly supporting structure. 
no other roofing material. } 
This new durable copper roofing (standing seam con- Insulation Protection — Impervious = 
struction) is offered primarily for residences. Installations oe the efficiency of 
in various localities throughout the country are evoking under-roof insulating materials of cellular 
widespread interest. Anaconda Economy Copper Roofing | 77 - J 
is lighter in weight (10 ounces per square foot) and is “te _ 


furnished in narrower sheets which provide a space of | the 10-ounce copper approximately the same rigidity 
but 1334 inches between standing seams. This reduced and wind resistance as heavier, more expensive material 
width is more in keeping with residential lines, and gives in wider widths. 


Anaconda Copper puubdwon 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY, General Offices: WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 
Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities * In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LTD., New Toronto, Ont. 
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Last year, in “The LITTLE HOME” 
which drew many thousands of visitors 
to the Steel Pier, Atlantic City, a 
FITZGIBBON’S “OIL-EIGHTY” STEEL 
BOILER was installed as the source of 
heat—and hot water supply. 


This year the architect, Wm. F. B. 
Koelle, Philadelphia repeats—and selects 
the 


FITZGIBBONS 
BOILER-AIR CONDITIONER 


for 


“The Home of 1936”’ 


Right up to the minute in every particular, “The 
Home of 1936” is of course “Split-System” air- 
conditioned and heated. Certain of its rooms such 
as kitchen, bath, and garage are supplied with 
radiator heat, while the remainder are provided 
with conditioned air—tempered, humidified, cleaned 
and circulated. The selection of a Fitzgibbons unit 
for this service is most significant. 


7? 


But heat and conditioned air were not the only 
factors governing the selection of this unit. The 
simplicity of HOT WATER SUPPLY from the unit 
itself, with NO STORAGE TANK required, aided 
greatly in the decision—just as it has in thousands 
of homes where Fitzgibbons Boilers or Boiler-Air 
Conditioners are giving dependable and economical 
service. a 

. e < 


LEARN WHY the Fitzgibbons Boiler-Air Conditioner 
was selected for “The Home of 1936.” .... Write us 
for Bulletin AM on “Split-System” air conditioning. 


Fitzgibbons Boiler Company, Inc. 


GENERAL OFFICES: ARCHITECTS BLDG., 101 PARK AVE., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Works: OSWEGO, N. Y. 
BRANCHES AND REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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ANY OIL BURNER, 
GAS BURNER, or 
STOKER is at home 
behind the rear panel 
of this unit. 
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WROUGHT IRON 


for PIPING and TANKS 
Joo t-1-Yo Mo} ME O10); 8: 201-300) \ mney aOR D> ae 


® Wrought iron is widely used in 
the country’s fine buildings because 
leading architects and engineers have 
been convinced of its durability 
through a study of service records. 
A study of corrosive conditions to 
be encountered, and the record of 
various metals under those conditions, 
calls for wrought iron in hot and cold 
water tanks, smokestacks and boiler 
breechings, refrigeration and other 
corrosive piping 
services. 
Illustrated is 





Specify Byers Gen- 
uine Wrought Iron 
Pipe for corrosive 
services and Byers 
Steel Pipe for your 
other requirements. 
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BYERS 


GENUINE WROUGHT 
IRON PRODUCTS 




















Example by...I.R. TIMLIN ... St. Louis Ameeeeet 


the Southwestern Bell Telephone Com- 
pany Building at San Antonio. An anal- 
ysis of the corrosive conditions showed 
that wrought iron should be specified 
for the surge and house tanks, also for 
the cold water lines, waste and drain 
lines, rain water leaders, standpipes 
and fire lines. 

Where you are planning on me- 
chanical equipment, let us aid you in 
analyzing the probable corrosive con- 
ditions. With 
these facts, to- 
gether with rec- 





= 2 bat 


ords of the building profession's ex- 
perience covering half a century, you'll 
be able to “prescribe” wrought iron 
for those corrosive services where it 
will give longer and more economical 
service. 

Send your requests for assistance in 
making a “corrosion study of local con- 
ditions” to our nearest Division Office 
or our Engineering Service Department 
in Pittsburgh. A. M. Byers Company, 
Established 1864. Pittsburgh, Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Houston. 
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Comments 


Rendering of the proposed New York 1939 World's Fair by John Winerich 


News ... Events . . . Facts 


. Ideas . . Opinions 
presented in a classified and lo 


gical sequence 


toria, Long Island, N. Y. 20 


MUNICIPAL RECREATION. A description of 





FRONTISPIECE. Views of the pool at As 


the method whereby New York's recrea- 
tional centers including parks, playgrounds, swimming pools and parkways were built and 
financed. This article was written by Robert Moses, Park Commissioner of New York. 21 
This is the first article Mr. Moses has written for an architectural maaazine on tt ubject 





and it is well worth reading, since he has 





MUNICIPAL RECREATION. Plans and pictures of orial anc arginal playgrounds; 
the Thomas Jefferson Pool in Manhattan; the ria P P ri ng Islar : 
York; and the Tompkinsville Pool, Staten Isla 





SWIMMING POOL CONSTRUCTION by WwW. ha Lathe 








Latham, Park Engineer, is an authori- 
tative study of the problems and their soluti e construction of municipal swimming 33 
pools 
TOLEDO. A pictorial section of one of the oldest and most beautiful cities in Spain whict 35 
has recently suffered the effects of the Spanish Civil War 
EDITORIAL. A proposal whereby the bank and its client can safequard their real estate 43 
interests with intelligent architectural co-operation 
THE NEW YORK 1939 WORLD'S FAIR. The theme and men behind the Fair a 44 
KENNETH —> Stowett, A.LA. described in a well illustrated article 
Editor 
Henry H. Saytor, A.LA. DENTAL OFFICE, MELROSE, MASSACHUSETTS. A specialized work of unusu al merit 49 
Associate Editor recently designed by Royal Barry Wills in association with Hugh A. Stubbins 
WALTER SANDERS THE DIARY. A day by day account of important architectural happenings of the montt 53 
Associate Editor by Henry H. Saylor 
Cart Maas a 
ieceaien Editor TWO APARTMENTS IN MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA by L. Murra T 
Front Apartments and the Pinecrest Apartments despite lesi m 55 
RoceR WADE SHERMAN section of tne country have an unusual plan application to e 
Technical Editor 
a ee ee MODERN PLANS bwnagee ew PICTURES by Raymon Baxter E - is a cont nuation of 5 
Director of Technical Service a previous plan analysis which appeared in the May, 1936, issue. 49 plans are thoroughly 8 
analyzed 
R. F. GarDNER 
jeneral Manage tnt bh: 
a ARCHITECTS AND AVOCATIONS. Informal pictures of architects at play 66 
T. W. Tower 
Advertising Manager MEMORIAL TABLETS is the subject for the 12Ist continuous feature of minor architec 67 
t i i i th y »f this valuable contribution 
Jauns A. Rice ural details. This begins the IIth year of this valuable contribu 
Western Manager ‘ : 1 v ; 
WORKS AND DAYS is Part | of five articles of a reminiscent nature by Claude Braadon. 
ol. CXLIX No. 2651 Upon completion in American Architect and Architecture, these articles will appear in 79 
book form 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT (Trade-Mark INSULATION—WHAT WE KNOW AND OUGHT TO KNOW ABOUT IT. A : 
Ved ARCHITECTURE Cite ts. Pan article by Tyler Stewart Rogers gives many constructive, pertinent facts about 83 
See ae ee Sines ae construction techniques 
York. Other Offices: oy N. reg Ave- 
Ti Newbury Strect, Boston, William ‘Ras NEW DATA ON ENTRANCE DOOR INFILTRATION WITH AIR CONDITIONING by 85 
atea Beary, Pratdon Rickert & Becie Arthur M. Simpson is @ survey analyzing infiltration through various types of doorways 
Hearst, View ie ey _ nate <n a 
tr . ° ° oe + fe . l j . 
dent T. W: Towler, Vice President; W. R TIME SAVER STANDARDS. Heat transmission and it Itration through doors, win- 
png aes ~ ng Oy at en dows and glass masonry. . How to find heat transmission of building section . Heat 89 
anes aes ee iptuatsan Sa0s ae, transmission through building sections with per cent of heat trenstor stopped by insulation 
year; Canada. $4.00; Foreign, $5.00. En- 
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Architecture is protected by copyright and 
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PHO!O: ACME 


PHUiU: WIDE WOKLD 


Biggest story of the month in architecture was the publicity 


release of plans for New York's 1939 Fair (page 44). 








Naturally, 


impeccably groomed, boutonniered, Fair President Grover A. Whalen 
was pretty much the center of things. (Above) Mr. Whalen shyly 
points out the features of the model of the Exposition to amused 
members of the Board. (Below) Affixing his signature to the 
contract to start actual construction on the project. Seated 
at Mr. Whalen's right is Harvey Stevenson. Standing from 
left to right, Gerald Holmes, Richard Kimbell, Colonel John 
P. Hogan, Edgar Williams, Richmond Shreve, Earle Andrew, Charles 





C. Green, Stephen Voorhees, Commodore Howard A. Flanigan 


AIA Blast 

“In the name of the profession of 
architecture in the State of New York, 
we, its undersigned representatives, 
wish to register a most emphatic protest 
against the employment of the State 
Architectural Bureau in the Department 
of Public Works to design the New 
York State War Memorial Building.” 

Denied a conference with Governor 
Herbert H. Lehman, it is small wonder 
that the New York City Chapter of the 
A. I. A., along with affiliated chapters 
throughout the state, chose to begin its 
letter of protest so brusquely. Branding 
Governor Lehman’s attitude as “Bu- 


reaucratic domination of the arts,” chal- 
lenging the “moral right” of the Depart- 
ment to ignore the best professional 
talent of the State in designing and 
erecting a great public monument, the 
letter continues : 

“While you have appointed an Au- 
thority to handle all phases of this Me- 
morial, we believe we are justified in 
assuming that the present disposition of 
this project meets with your approval. 
It was with a keen sense of disappoint- 
ment, bordering on incredulity, that we 
received in response to our request to 
you for a conference on this subject a 
curt reply from one of your office staff 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND ARCHITECTURE, 


S ¢ EVENTS ¢ FACTS * FACES « IDEAS * OPINIONS * COMMENT; 


referring us to Mr. Scheiberling, and 
an equally curt reply from Mr. Schei- 
berling stating that the Commission had 
by resolution on July 13 accepted the 
‘offer’ of the Department of 
Works to design the structure. 
“We had entire confidence that you, 
whom we know to be a gentleman of 
culture and broad understanding in ad- 
dition to your abilities as leader and ad- 
ministrator, would not be unmindful of 
your responsibility to see that this great 
monument, paid for by public subscrip- 
tion and dedicated by the people of the 
State to such a high purpose, should 
represent the best efforts of the greatest 
creative artists of our community. 


Public 


“We have a deep respect for the per- 
sonnel and achievements of your De- 
partment of Public Works. Many of us 
have had the opportunity of working 
with it and are familiar with its value 
and also have some idea of its proper 
limitations. 

“This situation called so obviously for 
the selection of the best possible talent 
among architects, painters and sculptors 
by competition or otherwise—the win- 
ners to design the memorial, in associa- 
tion perhaps with the Department—that 
this latest triumph of bureaucratic domi- 
nation of the arts is viewed with deep 
concern by many elements of the com- 
munity. 

“It has been known for time 
that it is the policy of the Department of 
Public Works to oppose the services of 


some 


private architects and engineers on pub- 
lic work connected with the State. Our 
experience seems to justify our stating 
that the rulings of this Department have 
been actuated by a resentful, even an ar- 
bitrary and unenlightened attitude. 

“We submit to you that this Depart- 
ment as the servant of the public has no 
moral right to ignore the entire profes- 
sion of architecture in this State. This 
applies especially to this particular 
building, the funds for which are being 
obtained by public subscription. 

“We therefore urge that you shall 
give this matter further serious consid- 
eration and that the architects of the 
State shall be heard.” 

The letter is signed by the following: 
Hobart B. Upjohn, president of the 
New York Chapter of the American In- 
stitute of Architects; Stephen W. 
Dodge, president of the Brooklyn chap- 
ter; Robert D. Kohn, president of the 
council of Registered Architects; R. H. 
Shreve, director of the New York Di- 
vision of the Institute; Leon N. Gil- 
lette, president of the Society of Beaux 

(Continued on page 8) 
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WELDING 


is the Accepted Method 


The Rockefeller Center Building in New York, the 
Chicago Civic Opera House, and the Terminal Tower 
in Cleveland, are typical of the many important build- 
ings in which welding has been used to join the piping. 
More and more are modern piping installations being 
made by oxy-acetylene welding. 

Welding makes piping systems integral— without 
joints. The welded system is therefore leakproof for the 
life of the pipe. Designs and specifications are simplified, 
and many restrictions inherent in other methods of in- 
stallation are removed. The welds when properly made 


have the full strength of the pipe, take up less space 


for Joining Pipe 





than any other type of joint, look neater, save on insula- 


tior, and involve no additional cost or time in erection. 

Linde engineers have cooperated in the design and 
installation of many millions of feet of building, and 
power piping and over 20,000 miles of overland pipe- 
lines. They have prepared technical data especially 
for those interested in designing and specifying “Piping 
Joined by Oxy-Acetylene Welding.” Ask the Linde office 
in your city for complete details. The Linde Air Prod- 
ucts Company, Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon 


Corporation, New York and principal cities. 





Everything for Oxy-Acetylene Welding and Cutting 


PRODUCTS OF UMITS OF 








LINDE OXYGEN © PREST-O-LITE ACETYLENE « OXWELD APPARATUS AND SUPPLIES FROM 


LINDE mr cimnne 








UNION CARBIDE AND 
CARBON CORPORATION 
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HOW TO CAPITALIZE ON 


ile , @ One test of the value of architectural service 
Humidifying Radiator. 
Large evaporating co- js reduced residential “operating cost”’ effected 
pacity in small space. " ae ‘ ‘ , 
Cabinet enclosure. Dy scientific selection of equipment. A gem of 


Easily, quickly installed, = architectural design is of little value if it costs 
replacing ordinary radi- 
ation. Practically no too much to “operate.” 


operating cost. v7 ° ‘ . ’ 
When you specify a Crane Heating System 





—straight radiation or with auxiliary air con- 
ditioning—you are capitalizing, in the value 
of the home, an operating economy born of 
modern engineering and the latest researches 
in residential heating. You match the perfec- 
tion of your architecture with perfection in 
its operating equipment. 

Crane boilers have 50 per cent more hori- 
zontal “ceiling” heating surface over the hot 
gases than ordinary boilers. Patented baffles 
direct the water to the most efficient heating 


areas. ‘This saves heating dollars in amounts 





big enough to count! 


S$ O'& WO Sectional Boiler for auto- 
matic firing. The SO & W O has super- 
efficient extended ceiling surface. For 


Crane Heating Systems include boilers for 


coal (hand or stoker-fired), oil or gas, for the 
oil burner or stoker. P 

operation of steam, hot water, vapor or vac- 
_s 


Seiiie Gncndiatinnie: tabi’ uum systems, with or without air condition- 
the boiler with 24 radical improve- ing. You have your choice of Directed or Con- 
ments which result in substantial econ- ° a : — > 
omies and great ease of tending. cealed Radiation plus the Crane Humidifying 


Readily adapted to oil burning. Radiator 


Directed Radiation. Invisible shields 


direct heat outwardly into room, mini- 


Consult your Sweets, or 





mizing ceiling-floor temperature differ- 







































































ence, protecting walls, etc., from smudge. the nearest Crane Branch 


CRANE 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS «© NEW YORK: 23 W. 44TH ST. 


Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Sixty Cities 


VALVES, FITTINGS, FABRICATED riP-e, PUMPS, HEATING AND PLUMBING MATERIAL 
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Something About Some Brick Truths 
That Were Accused Oj Being Lies 


{Furthermore 1 Was Accused Of Telling Them} 


EEMS like it’s about time to tell 

some more brick truths, much 
as I may hate to do it. My idea of 
truth is, a something that is an is, 
and no amendments. So when I get 
to ranting about Old Virginia 
Brick, it tain’t at all about just any 
old brick made in old Virginia. 
There’s a whale of a difference. 


Am not denying there’s a con- 
siderable passel of such latter 
bricks made and sold down here, 


+ Wb A sf 
Hn 1K Y 


$ 
t 
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he 


MONTICELLO 


that we don’t have a hand in. Yes, 
and some of them are Jefferson 
size at that. But adding a _ half- 
inch or so to the top of a brick 
doesn’t make it a true Jefferson, 
nohow. 


Nor can making them out of a 
mud-clay having a dingy clouded 
color—as mud-clay has a way of 
having — give them the born-old 
look and depth of color that our 
True Jeffersons so unfailingly 
have. If you really want such 
“dingies” there’s no use at-all of 
our talking. 


But if you want deep rich clear 
colorings, a certain amount of off- 


| 


shapeness and just enough soften- 
ing of the edges to make them full 
brothers to those Mr. Jefferson 
made and used building Monticello, 
(and a right smart number of 
other notable Virginia structures), 
then reckon you might induce us 
to part with some of ours. 


You can have ’em either mould- 
made or hand-made at that. There's 
very little difference in the cost in 


any event. 








EAST FRONT 


‘Tother day a 
contractor made a crack at me 
about it being “a lot of hooey 
about our using three different 
kinds of coal in burning our brick 
to get the colors and age-old 
effect.” 


“smart Alecky” 


So I straight-away invited him to 
pay us a visit for 30 days, which is 
the time it takes to make our true 
Old Virginians. He could then see 


.S. 


You are right. Did make a near 


about Holland brick. But that c 


het-up about them anyway. 








()LD VIRGINIA 4 


for himself how they are neither 
a clay nor a shale brick, but just 
the right painstaking mixture of 
both. He could also see what a 
powerful lot the particular kind of 
sand we use in the mould, has to 
do with their making. So far as 
we have been able to learn, no 
place else in Virginia is this sand 
found. 


No, he didn’t come. But he did 
send along a passable order for 
the Jeffersons and a lot of special 
shapes, which last 


although we 
can't make a 


cent on them, we 
are always glad to be accommo- 
dating about. 


A while back we made 70 thou 
sand of them for a Government 
job, and not a single reject. Which 
near as have been able to figure 
out, comes close to being around 
100 percent satisfactory. 


But even so, even if the most part 
of what have been saying tallies 
fairish with the truth, you might 
feel I’m doing a considerable toot- 
ing of our nice shiny tin horn 
Maybe so. But long as we must 
sell a few brick now and again, 
there doesn’t seem to be any cause 
for tucking them under a_ bushel 
and expecting much light to leak 
out. 


HENRY GARDEN 

Brick Maker for 

Op Vircinia Brick Co. 
with Mr. Jefferson as a Guide. 


promise to chat with you this time 
in wait. Suspect you ain’t so alfired 
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TRENDS 


NEWS ¢ EVENTS * FACTS * FACES ¢ IDEAS * OPINIONS * COMMENTs 


COURTESY: GERMAN RAILWAYS 





In the rumble of the future war the obbligato of whirling air- 
plane propellers will be an earpiercing one. New airports are 


an important part of the general theme. 


One of the most 


recently build and one of the finest is in Frankfort, Germany 


Arts Architects; Charles A. Dewey, 
president of the Westchester Society of 
Architects; James Whitford, president 
of the Staten Island Society of Archi- 
tects; Clarence H. Gardinier, president 
of the Albany Chapter of the Institute; 
John J. Wade, president of the Buffalo 
Chapter; Conway L. Todd, president of 
the Central New York Chapter; Walter 
M. Nugent, president of the Rochester 
Society of Architects. 

Letters supporting the protest were 
also sent to Governor Lehman by Elec- 
tus D. Litchfield, president of the Mu- 
nicipal Arts Society, and Thomas S. 
Holden, president of the New York 
Building Congress. 


Housing and Public Health 

According to Professor C. E. A. 
Winslow, the director of the school of 
Public Health at Yale University, there 
are 6,000,000 families in this country 
that must be housed by the government 
because their incomes are so low that 
they are unable to purchase decent hous- 
ing. Furthermore, Winslow 
believes that the housing of these people 
is at a level lower than that which pre- 
vails in the leading countries of Europe. 


Professor 


These two basic facts were pointed out 
last month in a radio address during 
which Winslow called the 
idea that housing should be left to pri- 
vate enterprise “a romantic dream.” 


Professor 


Said he, “Overcrowded conditions of 


living promote immorality. An unat- 
tractive home drives children into the 
streets and increases juvenile delin- 
quency. Neither physical nor mental 


health nor fullness of living is possible 
where a whole family is crowded into 
a single room of a city tenement or 
struggles for existence in an insanitary 
shack on an Appalachian mountainside. 
The reason why we have so far failed to 
meet this situation is that, obsessed by 
the romantic dreams of rugged individ- 
ualism, we have held to the view that 
the housing problem could be solved by 
private commercial The 
brute fact is that in the United States, 
as in all the 
Europe, there is a considerable section 
of the population which has an income 


enterprise. 


countries of western 


too low to permit housing of a minimum 
standard of health and decency. This is 
the very unpleasant conclusion we must 
face and, once we face it, there are only 
three alternative solutions of the prob- 
lem. Either the lower economic group 
of our fellow citizens must continue to 
be housed like cattle (far worse than 
the cattle on a model dairy’ farm), or 
the economic structure of society must 
be changed to provide a living wage for 
all, or the government must subsidize 
housing for the lower income groups. 
The magnitude of the problem is beyond 
the possibilities of private enterprise; its 
importance is above any considerations 
of partisan politics.” 


AMERICAN 
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As evidence of the soundness of his 
case, Professor Winslow points to the 
fact that English authorities estimate 10 
per cent of their population has an in- 
come too low to permit the payment of 
an economic rent. the boom 
days of 1929, the Brookings Institute’s 
study on “American Capacity to Con- 
sume” estimated that more than 2,000,- 
000 families, nearly 8 per cent of the 
total, had annual incomes of less than 
$500; nearly 4,000,000 families, almost 
14 per cent of the total, had incomes 
between $500 and $1,000, and nearly 
6,000,000 families, 21 per cent of the 
total, had incomes between $1,000 and 
$1,500. Today even the most conserva- 


Even in 


tive appraisers believe that 30 per cent 
of all families in the United States are 
unable to pay an economic rent. 

“Tt is abundantly clear,” said Profes- 
sor Winslow, “that the families below 
the $1,000 income level cannot pay even 
6 per cent on the capital investment in- 
volved in home construction. If mini- 
mum standards of health and decency 
are to be secured, 4,000,000 families 
must be housed by government aid with 
an interest return of 3 or 4 per cent, and 
2,000,000 families must be provided for 
with practically no return at all.” 

Professor Winslow is in absolute 
sympathy with the present administra- 
tion’s attempt to establish a 
housing program. He however, 
that these efforts have no more than 
“scratched the surface of the problem.” 
To meet the need of 6,000,000 low-cost 
dwelling units in twelve years would call 
for half a million government-subsidized 
homes a year, Professor Winslow points 
out. Figuring cost of homes at a meagre 
$4,000, this would call for at least two 
billions of dollars a year. 


national 
feels, 


Capital Investment in Labor 

When organized labor talks glibly of 
the possibilities of a redistribution of 
wealth, and offers such pat phrases as 
“wealth serves only the rich,” there is 
bound to be an answering volley from 
the forces of capital. And such a re- 
buttal, complete in its statistical analysis, 
was published in a recent issue of News 
& Opinion, official organ of the Build- 
ing Trades Employers’ Association. 

Using the construction industry as an 
example, News & Opinion savs: “Tn no 
other field does the man with money 
play such an important part, nor in any 
other are such tremendously high capi- 
tal investments constantly necessary to 
provide a day’s work for mechanics. 
Examination of the cost of building 

(Continued on page 12) 
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@ The "Made in Detroit’ Home, built and equipped with materials 


made in Detroit and sponsored by the Detroit Board of Commerce. Hugh T. Keyes, 
architect, Detroit. Owners, Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd H. Buhs. An outstanding example 
of modern architecture, equipped throughout with Beautyware plumbing fixtures. 


Ree national surveys show that the preference for 
modern architecture by new home owners has gone 
from 4th to 3d place during the past year. More and more 
homes are being built for living—from the inside out. And 
Briggs Beautyware plumbing fixtures keep step with this 
swing to functional design in modern living. 


Every detail of Briggs Beautyware aids the architect in his 
present-day problems of using space to the best advantage 
—of using a wider range of materials for design, style and 
decorative effect. 


Precision in manufacture permits greater accuracy in in- 
stallation of units. Due to its design, a 5-foot Beautyware tub 
has as much bathing area as the ordinary 5¥2-foot tub. This 
is important. Every Beautyware tub has a patented lip 
flange for perfect joining with the wall material. 
Beautyware’s lighter weight makes special wall or 


BRIGGS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
New York: 101 Park Avenue 





floor supports unnecessary and cuts down installation 
costs. And the embossed serpentine bottom of the Beau- 
tyware safety tub is a great advance in home safety. 


All Briggs Beautyware lavatories have removable overflow 
and waste valves. Briggs units are surfaced all over with 
porcelain enamel—including the under sides. These fea- 
tures give exclusive sanitary protection. And the porcelain 
surface of Beautyware, acid resisting at no extra cost, has 
a higher lustre—easier to clean. 


Beautyware in gleaming white, in soft, rich, solid tones or 
exclusive two-tone combinations complements floors and 
walls in whatever decorative scheme you create. 


Functional efficiency and compelling beauty, utility and 
charm are merged in Briggs Beautyware—modern plumb- 
ing fixtures for modern homes. Investigate Briggs 
Beautyware for bathroom, kitchen and service room! 


PLUMBING WARE DIVISION ¢ DETROIT 
Chicago: 177 N. Mich. Blvd. 
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better paint protection 
Substitute pigments in this paint created a 


brittle film... cause of most premature crack- 
ing, scaling or excessive chalking. 


Close-up of Eagle Pure 
White Lead after two 
years of weathering. Be- 


cause white lead isachem- 
















































ically active pigment, 
when mixed with oil 
it forms an elastic paint 





film that remains tough 
and pliable .. . does not 
crack when surface it is 
applied to shrinks or 
stretches. Wears only by 
slow, even chalking. 
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Choice of good painters since 1843. 
Sold by paint dealers everywhere. 
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FRED WEBER is “ton the way up’ 


ing business. He’s going to build his home now 


in the print- 


—so the whole family can enjoy it while the 
children are growing. The plans on this page 
have been tentatively approved. What provi- 
sions will you make for telephones? 

First of all, built-in conduit or pipe to avoid 
exposed wiring and protect against certain types 
of service interruption. Also, the Webers may 


want to add more telephones later on. Conduit, 


leading to outlets at strategic points, CE 


z 


— 
AM, 
Te 


< 


makes further telephone installation easy 


. . . even with the permanent, modern 


KS 


. . a . YE 
building materials you specify today. Qa 


LON 


if they build 
this house? 





An outlet belongs in the master’s bedroom. 
When the girls grow up they'll want a telephone 
for their own use, so conduit should lead to the 
room they'll occupy. Three outlets will be 
enough for the rambling first floor. One in the 
living-room. One in the hall closet, easily ac- 
cessible from the dining-room and library. And 


one in the kitchen to serve the rear of the house. 


a This is a suggested approach to a typical prob- 
%\ lem. Our engineers will help you develop effi- 

cient, economical conduit layouts at any time. 
Ky No charge. Call your local telephone office and 


y 7 . . . . 
ask for ** Architects’ and Builders’ Service.’ 


> 
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PHOTO: WIDE WORLD 


With "correct thinking clinics" and Dr. Kan- 
ichi Tanaka's discovery that Japanese have 
as strong hand grips as Americans, Japan's 
interest in education is growing apace. Mop- 
pets engage in developing the honorable 
grip on the playground of their new inter- 
national style primary school in Tokyo 


projects and the man hours of labor in- 
volved, shows without question how de- 
pendent labor in this field is upon capi- 
tal investment. Recently the Ford Motor 
Company gave $9007 as its cost of set- 
ting up a job for a Ford employe. The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. showed 
$4811 as its capital investment. The 
sums needed for each building trades 
worker are much greater, because the 
capital investment must be raised time 
and time again.” 

As illustrative proof of these asser- 
tions, News & Opinion analyzes the 
capital investment by trades on the 
Knickerbocker Village apartment devel- 
opment in New York City. The pay 
roll accounts totalled 1,759,640 man- 
hours of employment at the site. The 
daily wage per man, including all work- 
men, ranged from $5 to $14, averaging 
about $9.50. News & Opinion makes 
the following tabulation showing the 
capital investment required for a day’s 
work for one man in specified trades: 


RSP esc ot srcraisis oases ety cash ta $17,150 
Roofer & Sht. Met. Wkr. 7,425 
PURER agora Rcecekes ee oie eal es 1,146 
PRCCIMICIAN. coi ioe cece adsemss 1,046 
RIE 6 ooo occ eles eS haloie-are a 790 
Lathing & Plstrng Wrkrs..... 402 
Cement & Con. Wrkrs....... 312 
PNM NIN och gece, clmsread px ace Some 182 


Taking into consideration the amount 


spent for direct payments in wages, the 
costs of materials, and the investment 
necessary for the land costs, News & 
O pinion justified in concluding 
that: “We believe sufficient examples 
have been given to indicate that build- 
ing trades labor is entirely dependent 
upon capital investment for its livelihood 
and that whenever building trades work- 
ers adopt policies that tend to prevent 
the accumulation of capital or its active 
flow in building erection as office build- 
ings, factories or houses, they are hurt- 
ing their own chance of employment.” 


feels 


Purdue's “Number Four" 

It was just about a year ago that Pur- 
due University set aside 120 acres in 
Lafayette, Indiana for the purpose of 
practical experiment in the hope of 
learning something about construction 
and cost in the small house field. All 
in all, five houses have been erected on 
the “laboratory campus,” one of the 
most interesting being a steel dwelling 
that cost $4,992—$8 less than the origin- 
ally established top price. 

This new house, officially designated 
as “number four,” took seventy-five days 
to construct, has three bedrooms, a liv- 
ing room, dining alcove, kitchen, bath 
and garage, was financed by the Purdue 
Research Foundation, and was built on 
land donated by the University trustees. 

Says the bulletin issued by the Uni- 
versity: “Steel used in home construc- 
tion has been generally in the direction 


geese! 
me att 


ey. 


HOTO: UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
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of replacing the structural members, 
such as wall studs and floor 
joists, with rolled or pressed structural 
steel shapes, but house No. 4 goes be- 
yond this point. The construction meth- 


wooden 


ods used have produced what is prac- 
tically an all-steel dwelling. The walls 
and roof were largely prefabricated in 
the shop ready for erection at the site.” 

Principal objective of the plan ar- 
rangement has been to avoid the box- 
like appearance frequently criticized in 
flat-roofed houses that attempt extreme 
simplicity. Here, mainly by increasing 
the height of the living room area, the 
“shoe-box” effect has been eliminated. 
Three features of the plan, pointed out 
as noteworthy, are the compact hall 
which prevents waste space; the small 
space required for heating equipment, 
and the use of the garage for laundry. 

Quoting the bulletin: “Hall space is 
limited to a small passage which pro- 
vides access to the bathroom and _ bed- 
rooms from the living room. Since the 
wall space of this passage is practically 
all doors, it is difficult to conceive of a 
hall to serve four rooms being smaller.” 

Further, “few small houses, in which 
space must be conserved, as an aid to 
cost reductions, make use of the garage 
for laundry purposes. In House No. 4 
the arrangement of the kitchen entrance 
provides additional room in the garage 
to allow for laundry trays in this area 
without crowding.” 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Strange indeed are the things that often happen to a western 


style of architecture when adapted to oriental needs. 


This 


sort of baroque garden gate is the facade of the Ministry 
of Navy Building in Nanking, the new capital of China 
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USE THIS NEW 
RESOURCE 


HE REVERE REVECON System is a tremen- 
dous aid to architects in expressing the new 
functional architecture desired today—a means of 
making savings in construction—a product and a sys- 


tem that fits into nine out of ten interior or exterior 
| 


modernization jobs right now 

REVECON structural sections solve complete ly one 
of the most vexing problems of the architect—a bet- 
ter method of constructing surfaces using standard 
flat sheet materials. REVECON construction enables 
the job to be done easier, faster, more economically. 
It provides for ready replacement or rearrangement 
of panels. It gives full protection against distortion 
by expansion or contraction. 

How this is done cannot be told properly in an 
advertisement. It is better shown in the data sheets 
here reproduced. Sixteen of these sheets, with speci- 
fications, are now ready for distribution to responsible 
architects and contractors. Ask for the new Revere 
“REVECON HANpbBOOoK.” Write us on your own 
letterhead for your copy. 

7 7 7 
REVERE REVECON SYSTEM of standard extruded struc- 
tural sections for holding decorative flat sheet materials. 


Re CTC Copper avd Brass 


FOUNDED BY In CORPO RA TE D 


PAUL REVERE 








Executive Orrices: 230 Park Avenur, New York City . Micis: Battimore, Mp, . Taunton, Mass. 


New Beprorp, Mass. - Rome, N. Y. + Derrorr, Micu. CuicaGco, Itt. + Sates Orrices in Principat Ciries 
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Design from the “Portfolio 
of Zouri Store Fronts.’’ 














UGGESTIONS ON THE USE OF ZOURI MEMBERS IN THE MODERN 


> STORE FRONT — 


a 





aunrcatee ZOURI STORE FRONTS 
NILES, MICHIGAN 


Send copy of the new Portfolio of Zouri 
Store Fronts. 


NAME AAI 
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the asking / 


The new PORTFOLIO OF ZOURI STORE FRONTS has 
been prepared to help you visualize some of the interesting de- 
sign possibilities that lie in the use of rustless metal Zouri Store 
Front members. A copy is available for your files on request. 


COMPLETE, UP-TO-DATE LINE 


The complete, and harmoniously designed, Zouri Store Front line 
of modern, rustless metal members is furnished in both rolled 
and extruded construction. It includes standard members such as 
sash; bars; hood, recessed, and concealed awning bars; transom 
bars; grilles; thresholds; ventilators; show case doors; and a 
wide variety of mouldings and shapes for jambs, sills, door 
jambs, pilasters, and other structural and decorative functions. 
A variety of useful new snap-on mouldings, and mouldings for 
use with structural glass are available. Entrance doors, metal 


signs, bulkheads, ornaments, and special mouldings are furnished 


to architect's details. 


For further information see catalog in Sweet's, call the Zouri dis- 
tributor, or write the factory. 





in STORE FRONTS 


NILES - MICHIGAN 
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OTIS 


RECENTLY, we used this Architecturally Speak- 
ing page to announce the rounding out of what 
we consider the most modern phase of elevator 
development—a complete line of elevators whose 
control mechanism is operated by buttons- 

Finger-Tip Control. May we now direct your 
attention to an important feature in this an- 
nouncement, namely, the adaptation of Signal 
Control (master of the Finger-Tip line) to 


moderate-speed machines. 


(| 


You are already familiar with the use of Signal 
Control in the higher buildings. By adapting 
Signal Control to geared. moderate-speed car- 
switch machines, we have made it possible for 
the moderate-sized building to give big-building 
elevator convenience. Which puts the older build- 
ing on a far more favorable basis with the new 


and towering giant. 


Al 
| 


Heretofore, these slow-speed elevators could not 


be modernized without the costly scrapping of a 






































ELEVATOR COMPANY 


large part of the machinery. It is now not only 
possible. but practical, to change over the geared 
machines themselves. Takes only moderate addi- 
tions to present equipment to make them Signal 


Control-operated. 


Furthermore, automatic Signal Control is not 
only available for passenger elevators of the 
geared type, but for slow-speed freight elevators 


as well. 


All of which opens new and unlimited mod- 
ernization opportunities for these older build- 
ings. No longer need the smaller building suffer 
in quantity or quality of transportation as com- 
pared with its big neighbor. For elevator mod- 
ernization to Finger-Tip Control will make space 


in one just as desirable as in the other. 


If you are interested in more complete details. 
we suggest that you request full information from 


the Otis office in your city. 
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From the chrysalis of Atlanta's most blighted slum area, 
consisting of dilapidated frame houses and shanties, emerges 


PWA's Techwood, first slum clearance project. 


The rents for 


these apartments start at $16.50 per month for three rooms 


While the kitchen arrangement has 
been criticized on the grounds that doors 
at both ends of the long axis make it a 
busy thoroughfare, and that cupboards 
are inadequate to accommodate all uten- 
sils of cooking, the bulletin contends 
that this can be proved only after actual 
use. 

The dining space is essentially a part 
of the living room, but is so placed that 
it affords privacy at meal times and also 
serves to increase the apparent size of 
the living room. This effect of spaci- 
ousness has been carried out by open- 
ing one end of the dining area to the 
living room, and by increasing the ceil- 
ing height of the living room 1 foot 9 
inches above that of the other rooms 
where the height is eight feet. No cellar 
is included. 


Closets are of average size and are 
arranged to present minimum space for 
greatest Each 
equipped with a shelf and clothes hang- 
ing rod. In addition to closet space for 
each bedroom there is a linen closet, and 
No other 
In all, the 
house contains 1,289 square feet and on 
this The University 
has found that the overhead and profit 
to builder on this project was 4% per 
cent, a total of $223.80. 


usefulness. closet is 


a coat closet near the door. 
storage spaces are provided. 
$3.90. 


basis cost 


Building Permits 
After than 
August, the volume of building permits 


less seasonal decline in 
issued in September made a substantial 
gain in that month over both the preced- 
ing month and the same month of last 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT 


AND ARCHITECTURE, 


year. According to figures compiled by 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., totals for 215 
cities were $88,791,762 in September, 
1936, compared with $83,109,944 in 
August, and $47,479,944 in September, 
1935. The increase over last 
amounted to 87 per cent. 

For New York City alone permits is- 
sued had a total value of $17,331,441 as 
against $12,095,174 in August 
$9,227,037 in 1935. 


respectively, of 


year 


and 
September, This 
represented increases, 
43.3 and 87.8 per cent. 

For the 214 cities outside of New 
York, permit values for September ag- 
gregated $71,460,321, a gain of 0.6 per 
cent over the $71,014,579 figure re- 
corded for August this year, and a rise 
of 86.8 per cent as compared with the 
1935 total of $38,252,907. 


NAREB Convention 

Just about this time of year, when the 
first cold breeze begins to snap at your 
pants legs and you take the mothballs 
out of your winter overcoat, most every- 
one realizes that it is a time to 
take a southern vacation. Taking this 
weakness of the flesh into consideration, 
smiling broadly at the upward swing 
in building, officials of the National As- 
sociation of Real Estate Boards have 
little doubt that their 29th annual con- 
vention, to be held in New 
from 16-21, will bring out 


swell 


Orleans 
November 
a record breaking attendance. 

One man sure to be on hand for the 
Charles N. Chadbourn, 
member of the Minneapolis Real Estate 
Board. Just twenty years ago Mr. Chad- 
bourn coined the term “Realtor” as a 
designation of NAREB > membership. 
Mr. Chadbourn, known as the “Father 
Realtor,” honored at the “‘old 
timers” dinner opening the convention. 


convention is 


will be 


After the executive sessions covering 
the first two days, meetings of the As- 
sociation’s specialized institutes, Divi- 
and will be 
over a period of three days. 


sions, Councils staggered 
Excerpts 
from the convention program follow: 

American Institute of Real Estate 
\ppraisers, November 18, P.M.; 

Institute of Real Estate Management, 
November 19, A.M.;: 

National Mortgage Board, Thursday 
November 19, A.M.; 

Brokers 
P.M.; 

Land Developers and Home Builders 
Division, November 18, P.M.; 

Industrial Property Division, Novem- 
ber 18, P.M.; 

Institute of Farm Land Brokers and 
Managers, November 19, A.M. 


Division, November 18, 
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CELOTEX ANNOUNCES 


VAPORSEAL 


INSULATING SHEATHING 


Moistureproofed!...and Backed by Celotex Guarantee 


Vaporseal is standard, 
lime-proved Celotex 
sealed against moisture 
by a continuous surface 
coating of special asphalt 
on both sides andalledges 


“ <a 
‘pit 


oe ta 


One side is additionally 
treated with a bright re- 
flecting aluminum com- 
pound as a vapor seal. 
And because the seal is 
on the surface—not inte- 
gral — full insulating 
value is maintained 








Vaporseal is marked for nailing — 
goes up fast—adds bracing strength 
—fits up tight even around pulley 
sockets—and stops wind infiltration 


bie is genuine Celotex 
in new form, developed spe- 
cially to solve the problem of 
moisture penetration and con- 
densation. 






all Celotex Cane Fibre Prod- 

The core is standard Celotex, ucts, it is protected by the 
waterproofed during manufac- Ferox process against termites 
ture, then sealed on the surface and dry rot—and covered by 


against vapor and water. the Celotex Life-of-Building 
Itisthe same thicknessasthe Guarantee. 
wood sheathing it replaces— May we send you a sample 
25/32”—and provides far and full information without 2 laa... © ee” eS ee ; 
greater bracing strength. Like obligation? | CELOTEX CORPORATION —— 


919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 
THE CELOTEX CORPORATION © 919 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Without obligation to me, please send sample 


and full information about Celotex Vaporseal 


' 1 
‘ 1 
! 1 
! 1 
: Insulating Sheathing. ; 
I T l 
E. (@) E. ! iol 7 
1 
1 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF Address — 
| 

! . 
\ , | 


World’s Largest Manufacturer of Structural Insulation 
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WACO of way OWENS-ILLINOIS 


GLASS MASONRY HAS BUILT ITSELF INTO 


THE HEARTS OF HOME-OWNERS 





@ Insulux Glass Masonry has 
created an entire new range of 
delightful possibilities for the 
home-owner who wants modern 
attractiveness in the house he 
is building or remodeling. Insu- 
lux is equally valuable in com- 
mercial and industrial use. Here 
is a material that retards heat 
flow, admits light and lends 
itself to almost unlimited appli- 
cation for unique and pleasing 
decorative effects. For full 
working details and additional 
suggested uses, write to Owens- 
Illinois Glass Company, 308 
Madison Avenue, Toledo, Ohio. 
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. Garage id sg 

Maid’s Bath 

Maid’s Room 

Kitchen 

Grilles in Wall 

Dining Room 

. Living Room Partition 

Hall —Decorative Panel To Be 

Illuminated 

. Stair Hall 

. Entrance Hall 

11. Living Room 

12. Sun Room 

13. Basement 

14. Stair Hall 

15. Bath 

16. Bedroom 

17. Shower Bath 

18. Hall—Borrowed Light 

19. Balustrade 
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ADMITS LIGHT 
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MUNICIPAL 
RECREATION 


BY ROBERT MOSES 


Park Commissioner, City of New York 





PHCTO: WIDE WORLD 


NUMBERING AMONG HIS ACHIEVEMENTS IN ONLY TWO AND A HALF YEARS TENURE OF 
OFFICE, THE ADDITION OF 169 NEW PARKS TOTALING 3,357 ACRES, 150 NEW PLAYGROUNDS, 
3 ZOOS, 8 GOLF COURSES, | STADIUM, 10 SWIMMING POOLS, THE TRI-BOROUGH BRIDGE, 
NUMEROUS RECREATIONAL FACILITIES ALONG THE MANY NEW PARKWAYS, AND THE 
PREPARATION OF FLUSHING MEADOWS PARK FOR THE NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR OF 
1939, ROBERT MOSES IS APTLY CALLED BY MANY "THE GREATEST ARCHITECT IN NEW YORK" 


N 1934 there were 14,827 acres of land under the juris- 

diction of the Park Department of New York City in 
408 individual parks and playgrounds. There was one pub- 
lic bathing beach which was suitable for the accommodation 
of large crowds of bathers. There were two small outdoor 
swimming pools, one of which was simply a concrete tank 
with no provision for cleaning or sterilizing the water. 

Of the 119 playgrounds scarcely a dozen had been de- 
veloped with any thought of proper planning and all were 
in a dilapidated and unsightly condition. Central and Pros- 
pect Parks were the only two large areas which had been 
properly planned and constructed, and even they had re- 
ceived no attention for so many years that they were far 
from suitable to serve the present needs of large city parks. 

Most of the park acreage had been either left to uncon- 
trolled public use or developed without any sort of precon- 
ceived plan, and what little maintenance had been carried 
on was misdirected and had resulted in no substantial benefit 
to the public. 

The new administration came into office with not much 
more than a handful of executives and a large amount of 
initiative. It found a run-down park system, under-staffed 
with old, inefficient personnel and an assignment of some 
60,000 relief workers, without supervisors, tools or plans 
to work by. 


Inside of a month a program had been formulated for 
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the improvement of those facilities which were adaptable 
to rehabilitation, and plans were under way for the construc- 
tion of playgrounds, golf courses, and general park im- 
provements. 

By an agreement with the relief authorities a staff of 
technical designers and field superintendents was set up with 
personnel selected for their ability, regardless of 
political qualifications. 


relief or 


PLAYGROUNDS 


By the middle of the year all park structures had been 
repainted at least once, usable fences had been repaired 
and miles of unnecessary fences had been removed, lawns 
had been re-seeded, trees had been pruned, walks had been 
repaired—the park system in general had taken on a new 
appearance. Construction had been started on dozens of 
playgrounds throughout the city, new zoos in Central Park, 
Prospect Park and in Barrett Park, Staten Island, and on 
the reconstruction or new construction of 8 golf courses. 
With a fund of one-quarter million dollars, which had been 
held in trust by the City Chamberlain for 13 years for the 
erection of a war memorial to police heroes, 8 new play- 
ground sites had beer purchased and recreation buildings 
had been constructed, under contract, for each of them. 
The general construction work around the buildings was 
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done with relief labor. These playgrounds were opened to 
public use in July. 

A study of the condition and use of large park areas, and 
particularly Central Park, indicated that much of the van- 
dalism and unnecessary damage to shrubbery and lawns, 
could be prevented by the establishment of definite areas 
around the perimeter for playground use. There have been 
completed around the edge of Central Park 18 so-called 
marginal playgrounds. These playgrounds are equipped with 
small sized swings, see-saws, slides and playhouses, shower 
basin and benches. They are surfaced with a resilient asphalt 
preparation, which prevents digging and eliminates dust. 
They are fenced and the gates are locked at night. Located 
near the major entrances, they intercept children on the 
way into the park and provide a place in which excess energy 
can be worked off without damage to the park surroundings. 

In 2% years the playgrounds in the park system have 
been increased from 119 dilapidated and generally unused 
areas to 271 modern, fully equipped and intensively used 
playgrounds for all ages. 

The one natural bathing beach is being reconstructed to 
increase its capacity three-fold. A complete new bathing 
beach just under a mile in length has been constructed and 
provided with a bathhouse, parking facilities and other in- 
cidentals necessary for a development of this kind. 

The parks in the city have been increased in number to 
577 and in area 3,357 acres, bringing the total to 18,184 
acres. Among the major new areas acquired are Randall’s 
Island, on which has already been constructed the stadium 
in which the Olympic try-outs were held for 1936; and 
Flushing Meadows Park, which is now being prepared for 
the 1939 World’s Fair. 


SWIMMING POOLS 


In July of 1934, with playground construction well under 
way according to a definite program, it became obvious that 
the next major problem of the Park Department was to 
provide additional outdoor public bathing facilities. Other 
city agencies had little more to offer. At Coney Island in 
Brooklyn, the familiar thronged strand extended 21 miles 
along the Atlantic, while on the Rockaway Peninsula, 
Queens, 7.4 miles of narrow beach lay between an encroach- 
ing boardwalk and the water’s edge. Both of these public 
beaches are under the jurisdiction of the Presidents of the 
respective boroughs. Clean, healthful and adequate bathing 
facilities were practically out of the reach, both geographi- 
cally and financially, of millions of the city’s inhabitants. 

Up to that time, the various relief administrations had 
been unstable and had given no promise of lasting long 
enough to permit the construction of substantial buildings 
or other types of large public park improvements. It was 
becoming increasingly obvious, however, that the work re- 
lief business would endure for considerable time and that 
large sums of money and unlimited man power -would be 
available for use on worth while park improvements. 

Work was started immediately on the preparation of plans 
for eight swimming pool and bathhouse units and construc- 
tion was actually commenced on all eight jobs in the fall of 
1934. During 1935, work was started on three additional 
pools, one of which was the reconstruction of the old an- 
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tiquated tank which was one of the two pools inherited from 
former administrations. 

Only two of the new pools were constructed on land which 
had not previously been at deast partially developed for park 
or playground use. With one exception, in the areas already 
developed, the entire surroundings were redesigned and have 
been or will be reconstructed so that there will be no re- 
duction in the facilities for active recreation and playground 
use. The one exception is Hamilton Fish Park on the lower 
east side of Manhattan where the park area was so small 
and already so intensively developed that it was impossible 
to avoid some reduction in the space allotted to play. How- 
ever, by careful planning the new playground and park ar- 
rangement, outside the bathing area, will accommodate as 
many people as did the former scheme. 

With park land in the densely populated sections of the 
city at a premium, intensive study was made for off season 
usage of the newly constructed facilities, so that there would 
be no idle recreation areas. To make the new swimming 
pool and bathhouse units usable during the fall, winter and 
spring, the pools and surrounding promenades were con- 
structed so that they could be converted into playgrounds 
when drained, and the bathhouses were designed so that the 
dressing areas could be used as gymnasiums. 

There was never any idea that these new swimming pools 
could be made to pay for their construction but it was deemed 
reasonable and proper that they should pay for their main- 
tenance and operation. Their use naturally must be rigidly 
controlled and the comparatively limited number who use 
them should not receive this service at the expense of the 
general public. 

On the basis of estimated attendance, it appeared that the 
city could afford to allow the free use of the pools by chil- 
dren up to 14 years of age from 10:30 A.M. to 12:30 P.M. 
on week days and that during the balance of the day a 
charge of 10 cents for children and 20 cents for adults would 
pay. for operation and maintenance. The operation of the 
completed units, since they were opened last summer, worked 
out according to the estimates. 


OTHER RECREATIONAL FACILITIES 


Space does not permit extended mention in this article of 
the numerous recreational facilities provided along the new 
parkways constructed or under construction in New York 
City, including the Grand Central, Interborough and Laurel- 
ton Parkways in Queens and Brooklyn, the new Shore Drive 
Extension in Brooklyn, the West Side Improvement from 
the south boundary of Riverside Park to the City-West- 
chester line, the Marine Parkway, and the Triborough Bridge 
parkway approaches in Manhattan and Queens. Not only 
are these genuine parkways with comparatively wide rights 
of way, flanked by landscaped areas and crossed by orna- 
mental stone bridges, but numerous playgrounds have been 
provided along the borders to provide safe recreation fot 
people of the neighborhood. Stopping places for automo- 
bilists with picnicking facilities have also been constructed. 
Comfort and filling stations and cafeterias have been or are 
being built, and walks and benches have been provided, s0 
that the parkways will not merely be of benefit to motorists 
but also to pedestrians. 
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MUNICIPAL RECREATION, DEPARTMENT OF PARKS, NEW YORK 


ROBERT MOSES, COMMISSIONER ‘ ° . . . A. R. JENNINGS, GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT 
W. H. LATHAM, PARK ENGINEER W. R. C. WOOD, SENIOR PARK DIRECTOR 
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Two of the eighteen "Marginal" playgrounds (above, 
right), placed near entrances on the perimeter of 
Central Park to attract the children immediately and 
confine their play to definite areas. Vandalism, harm 
to planting and risk of accidents are greatly reduced 
and the larger areas kept free from obstruction. The 
Austin J. McDonald Memorial playground (opposite 
page), one of eight erected from funds held by the 
City Chamberlain for a memorial to police heroes. This 
type of playground has facilities for indoor recreation 


besides equipment and play areas for larger children. 


MUNICIPAL PLAYGROUNDS 

DEPARTMENT OF PARKS, NEW YORK 

G. D. CLARKE, CONSULTING LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
F. CORMIER, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
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The separate pool, for diving only, affords greater use, flexi- 
bility and economy of the swimming pool proper. Varying 
in depth from only 3!/p feet at the edges to 4!/2 feet at 
the center, the swimming pool allows an even distribution 
of several hundred bathers over the entire area. The prac- 
tically level surface thus obtained is also more adaptable 
for games during the non-swimming seasons when the pool 
is drained. A general view of the pool (opposite page) 
from the entrance gates. Detail (above) of entrance to 
Women's Bath House. View (right) of diving pool with 
Women's Bath House in background. Capacity, 2,600. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON POOL 

DEPARTMENT OF PARKS, NEW YORK 

AYMAR EMBURY II, CONSULTING ARCHITECT 
STANLEY BROGREN, ARCHITECTURAL DESIGNER 
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PHOTOS: WIDE WORLD 
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_ Astoria, one of the largest of the pools, the 
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e 
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General view (above) of approaches and 
bath house with the Triborough Bridge in 
the background. Glass blocks are used in 
the lower half of window areas to admit 
light but prevent sight. Ventilating louvers 
are used in the upper half. One of the 
cantilevered concrete shelters (right) on 


the sun deck above the filter house. 





DEPARTMENT OF PARKS, NEW YORK 
J. M. HATTON, ARCHITECTURAL DESIGNER 
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2 OB VEY. yf Se Ne ee ee ee ee Restricted size of the plot led to the 


compact layout of bath house and pools 
and capacity of 3,200. The roof is used 


for sun decks, observation and conces- 








sions. The stack for the boilers was 


treated as an integral part of the design, 





and is flanked by curved panels of alass 


blocks lighting the boiler room behind. 





























TOMPKINSVILLE POOL 
AYMAR EMBURY, II, CONSULTING ARCHITECT 
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View of the women's locker room (above) shows 
the ample yet protected windows which do not 
allow sight. The flat dome in the background, 
lighted by glass block panels set in the drum, 
is that of the entrance lobby. The underwater light- 
ing fixtures are accessible from the pipe tunnels 
surrounding each pool. View (right) of stack and 


boiler room with men's dressing room beyond. 


DEPARTMENT OF PARKS, NEW YORK 
J. WEISBERG, S. BAUM, ARCHITECTURAL DESIGNERS —_ _ a 
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The dressing areas are converted to gymnasiums for use in 


and (left, below) of Astoria Pool adapted to autumn activities. and 
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SWIMMING POOL 


CONSTRUCTION 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF TEN MUNICIPAL SWIMMING POOLS, TOTAL POOL AREA OF 
WHICH IS 559,230 SO. FT. AND BASKET CAPACITY 42,400, CALLED FOR RESEARCH OF 
A MOST THOROUGH SORT. BASIC PRINCIPLES THAT RESULTED FROM THIS STUDY 
AND THEIR APPLICATION TO PRACTICE SHOULD BE OF TREMENDOUS IMPORTANCE 


By W H. LATHAN 
Park Engineer, City of New York Department of Parks 


HE design and construction of municipal swimming pools 

to fit conditions in New York City present numerous 
problems for which the answers are not given in the back 
of any book yet printed. The ten new pools constructed by 
the Department of Parks required all types of construction 
ranging from simple concrete footings to piping, mechanical 
and electrical equipment which would do credit to a modern 
ocean liner. The work was only complicated by the fact that 
it had to be done with work relief funds, which placed all 
manner of restrictions and regulations in the kinds of mate- 
rials which could be used and on the proportion of money 
which could be spent for the purchase of materials and equip- 
ment. 

The sites for these pools were selected first in proportion 
to the density of population in the various sections of the 
city and, second, according to available park land. No new 
land was purchased and in some cases the locations were not 
as ideally suited for this type of development as they could 
have been. However, with the great demand for suitable 
bathing accommodations within the city limits, a pool ot 
almost any size located at almost any spot in the city would 
be used to capacity. 

A few basic principles, adopted before plans were pre- 
pared, were followed in practice. 

1. To avoid the danger inherent in the mingling of divers 
and swimmers, diving areas are kept apart from swimming 
areas, as far as local conditions permit. 

2. All swimming and diving pools are provided with 
underwater lights for night use. 

3. At least one dimension of every swimming pool is a 
multiple of 55 yards, so that swimming competitions can 
be held at standard distances in either the English or metric 
systems. The largest pools constructed are 165’ x 330’. 

4. A wading pool for small children is a part of each 
development; it is located in the free playground area out- 
side of the general swimming area. 

5. Each swimming and diving pool is surrounded by a 
tunnel which gives access to all plumbing and wiring which 
directly serve the pool. 

6. Because of the past history of neglect and indifferent 
operation in the city park system, all features of these de- 
velopments were designed for a maximum of life, a minimum 
of maintenance expense, and the greatest simplicity of opera- 
tion. 

7. The designs, as far as possible, called for the use of 
basic materials which could be fabricated with common labor, 
because of the necessity under the various work relief ad- 
ministrations of making the labor costs higher than the pro- 
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portion which is customary in construction work of this type. 

The capacities of the various pools were estimated at 20 
square feet in swimming area, and 50 square feet in the div- 
ing area, per person. These capacities were determined from 
all available publications and from numerous public authori- 
ties who had had experience in the operation of swimming 
pools. The partial season of operation of the new pools in 
New York City has clearly demonstrated that a swimming 
pool in a densely populated metropolitan area will accom- 
modate one person to every 10 square feet of water area. 
This does not mean that the water itself will actually be oc- 
cupied by one person to every 10 square feet; actually, a 
swimming pool is operating to capacity with one person to 
every 40 square feet. The other 75% of the patrons will be 
sunning themselves on the promenade, walking around, or 
just sitting on the edge of the pool watching those who are 
swimming, 

It was also found that the capacity of a diving pool should 
be estimated from the number of boards not from the area 
of water. It was determined that each board will accom- 
modate 12 persons and that the minimum safe water area 
per board is 15 feet in width and 40 feet in length. Although 
under peak loads the diving facilities seem to be inadequate, 
it is not economical to provide enough boards to satisfy the 
full demand. 
patrons. 


\ reasonable ratio is one board to every 500 


In general, the promenade decks around the pools are 20 
feet in width and they average in area 65% of the water 
area of the pools. 
feet 
feet at the drain grates in the center. 
Some of the larger pools were constructed with a so-called 
beach section along one half of the side 
house. 


The depths in the swimming pools vary from 3% 
around the edges to 41% 


nearest the bath- 
\t the beach section, the scum gutter is exactly the 
same as it is around the rest of the pool but the water depth 
is reduced by bringing the bottom up uniformly from the 
center to a line six inches below the lip of the scum gutter. 
The depth of water in the swimming pools was determined 
as being deep enough for ordinary swimming and vet shal- 
low enough for all non-swimmers and for any children old 
enough to use the pools alone. 

The diving pools were all constructed with a uniform depth 
of five feet around the edges. At the five-foot depth, there 
is a 12-inch shelf which permits most people to hold onto 
the edge of the scum gutter and reach the shelf with their 
toes. The hottom drops off from the edge of the shelf to a 
depth of 11 feet under the 3-meter boards and 16 feet under 
the 10-meter platform at the Astoria pool. 
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CONSTRUCTION 


The pool tanks were constructed of reinforced concrete 
with all expansion joints waterproofed. No admixtures were 
used to waterproof the concrete itself. Where sub-surface 
conditions required it, underdraining through a bed of 
crushed stone was used. 

The bottom slabs of the pools were finished with a smooth, 
wood-float, monolithic finish, rough enough to prevent slip- 
ping by bathers but smooth enough to be used for game 
playing when the pools are drained during the non-swim- 
ming season. 

Scum gutters were surfaced with a water-green glazed 
terra cotta with a baked-in sand, non-skid surface, laid in 
12” sections. The tile was carried 12 inches below the lip 
of the scum gutter and back into the promenade deck 12 
inches. Contrary to the usual practice, the scum gutter is 
7 inches deep and 18 inches wide. This permits easy clean- 
ing, keeps the scum gutter open to sunlight, and prevents 
people from catching their feet in it. 

The promenade decks were surfaced with a special tile, 
terra cotta in color, and with a non-porous surface rough 
enough to prevent slipping when wet. The promenade tile 
was selected for its density and uniformity so that it could 
be easily cleaned by flushing with a hose, and to prevent 
the harboring of bacteria of any kind. 

All railings, ladders, and exposed plumbing and drainage 
fixtures are either brass or bronze to reduce maintenance 
and deterioration. 

Standard 16-foot white ash diving boards were used at 
all pools. They are set at 1% meter, one meter, and three 
meter heights, and at locations where competitions are ex- 
pected, they are provided with adjustable fulcrums. 

City water is used in all the pools. The water is recir- 
culated three times every 24 hours, filtered, treated with soda 
ash and alum, and sterilized with chlorine and ammonia. 

Reinforced concrete open gravity filters were used on 
seven of the developments and steel pressure filters on the 
other three. The open gravity type of filter was considered 
more desirable in these developments because of the great 
volumes of water to be handled and because of the simplicity 
of operation and control which are characteristic of this type 
of installation. Pressure filters were used on three of the 
jobs where foundation conditions were such that it was not 
practical to construct the concrete tanks. 

The water is sterilized with chlorine gas and anhydrous 
ammonia, introduced by the usual type of vacuum feed ap- 
paratus. Soda ash and aluminum sulphate are fed into the 
water mechanically, to form the floc on the tops of the filter 
beds. Each pool is equipped with a portable vacuum cleaner 
to remove dirt from the bottom and sides without draining. 

The sterilized water is injected into the pools at 20-foot 
intervals around the perimeters, 1034 inches below the sur- 
face. The injectors are designed to give a flat horizontal jet 
which spreads the water so as to secure greater diffusion of 
the sterilizing agents. The larger pools are equipped with 
small islands in the middle which house additional injectors 
to feed sterilized water to the central portions of the pools. 

Each individual injector is valved so that the rate of flow 
in any part of the pool can be adjusted to insure uniform 


distribution of filtered and sterilized water, or so that in- 
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creased flow can be supplied to those points which may be 
subject to abnormally heavy use. The nozzles of the injectors 
are also arranged so that a deflecting plate can be clamped 
on to direct the flow toward the bottom of the pool, if nee- 
essary, to insure uniform circulation of water. 

In most large pools past experience has indicated a dead 
stagnant area in the corners formed by the side walls and 
the bottom. To overcome this condition, Park Department 
engineers designed a special by-pass arrangement by which 
this stagnant water is sucked up from the bottom and re. 
injected through the injector nozzles so that it is resterilized 
by the fresh water coming from the treatment tanks. 

On six of the jobs, the water is circulated by centrifugal 
pumps connected directly to electric motors. On the other 
four, the pumps are operated through speed-increasing gears 
by Diesel engines. The use of Diesel engines was determined 
upon partially as an experiment because preliminary 


estimates indicated a substantial saving in operating costs, 


which would more than compensate for increased initial costs 
inside of four to five years. 

The results of studying the comparative operating and 
maintenance costs of the two types of power plants will 
determine the type to be used on any future developments 
of this kind which may be constructed by the City. 


LIGHTING 


Underwater flood lights are set in bronze housings cast 
in the pool walls. In the smaller pools, 500 watt units were 
used and in the larger pools, 1500 watt units. On all light 
ing units, the lenses are held with bronze rings and made 
water-tight with rubber gaskets. The backs of the lighting 
fixtures can be removed from the pipe tunnel so that com- 
plete fixtures can be changed or worked on without drain- 
ing the pool, as long as the lenses are tight. The 500 watt 
units are cooled by air vents in the back plates. The hous- 
ings of the 1500 watt units are double walled and pool water 
is circulated through the spaces between the two walls to cool 
the units. 

Lights are spaced according to the size of fixture and depth 
of water. In general, they are 9 feet apart on the walls of 
the swimming pools, and on each face of the octagonal islands 
in the larger pools. In the diving pools, they are 3’-10" be- 
low the scum gutter and 7 feet apart along the wall. 

Each swimming pool and diving pool is completely sur- 
rounded by an access tunnel five feet wide with a minimum 
head room of five feet. The wall of the pool forms one wall 
of the tunnel and the roof of the tunnel is the underside of 
the slab supporting the promenade deck. Access to the tum 
nel can be had from the filter rooms and 
in the promenade deck. 

The tunnels carry all recirculating water pipe around the 
pools, the drain lines from the scum gutters, and electrical 
feeders for the underwater flood lights. These tunnels give 
access to valves which control the flow to each main section 
of the recirculating feed lines and to each individual injector. 

Although these pipe tunnels increase the construction cost 
of a pool, they give complete flexibility in the control of 
water recirculation, and they allow all ordinary maintenance 
work on recirculating and underwater lighting lines and fix- 
tures to be done without disturbing the operation of the podl. 
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The Alcazar from thi 


TOLEDO 





left bank of the Tagus River with the Alcantara Bridge in the foreground 


Built upon a commanding granite hill, Toledo is one of the most ancient cities of Spain. 
Capital of the Carpetani, it was captured by the Romans in 192 B.C. Athanagild, the King 
of the Visigoths, made it his Capital in 567 at which time it was the scene of religious 
and political struggles between Catholic and Arian. In 587 the Catholics gained control. 
Under the name of Tolaitola, the chief stronghold of the Moors, it had four centuries of 


great prosperity through the manufacture of steel arms, silks and woolens. Recaptured 
by Alfonso VI, it was the Capital of Spain until 1560, after which its decline was rapid. 
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THE ALCANTARA BRIDGE, spanning the Tagus River, is of Moorish origin. The 
Present structure dates mainly from the 13th Century with some later minor additions. It was 
the means by which the Cid, first Alcaide of Toledo, entered the city with his followers in 
1085. The East Gate (opposite page) looking toward the Alcazar. The derelict Castle of San 
Servando, (above) built by Alfonso VI, dominates the bridge from the left bank of the river. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF THE MOORS is constantly evident in the narrow, winding streets with their many pot 
tals in Toledo. The double towered Puerta del Sol (above), in the Mudejar style, was probably built about 1100. 
The bas-relief in the tympanum representing St. Ildefonso receiving the chasuble is of a later period. The Puerta 
del Cambron (opposite page), formerly called Bab al-Makara, was built by Alfonso VI in 1102 and restored in 1576 
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PHOTO: WIDE WORLD 


CERVANTES lived in the house called Posada de la Sangre (opposite page) which 
is seen at the right through the Arco de la Sangre de Cristo. Domenico Theotocopuli 
(El Greco) lived and worked in Toledo. The Courtyard (above) of his supposed 
home shows unmistakable Moorish influences. It is built on the foundations of a 
house which belonged to Samuel Levy, rich Jewish treasurer of Peter the Cruel. 
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The Cathedral rises high above the curiously oriental-like streets of Toledo. 
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BANKS AND BUILDING BOOMS 


S jerry building rampant? Will the home building racket be in full swing next spring? 

Can homes be made wise investments for both the banks and for ‘‘owners” as well? 
* Home building leads and will continue to lead in the present upswing of building activity. 
The annual need for half a million new dwelling units was not met this year but next year 
this figure should be realized. Increased economic confidence (and income), banks with 
funds seeking safe investments, a standardized form of home financing (on the single 
amortized-mortgage principle), insured mortgage loans, fewer foreclosed properties, less 
distress-selling,—all these are factors pointing to more home building in 1937. More, yes, 
but will it be better? 


* Much of this year’s building is but little if any better than the shoddy, poorly planned 
jerry building of the boom of the twenties, in spite of FHA. The banks’ best insurance of 
the safety of the investment in building loans is well-designed, thoughtfully planned, sound- 
ly constructed homes. And the best insurance that the homes will be just that is the employ- 
ment of competent architects not only to design, to put in “selling features” and “talking 
points,” but to supervise the construction. Specifications are mere scraps of paper,—even if 
the loan is obtained and insured because of their promising phrases,—unless the quality ma- 
terials they call for actually are made part of the house. Setting minimum standards of 
specifications for houses on which loans will be made is a step which progressive (conserva- 
tive) banks have already taken, and more are taking. But it is only one step. To make 
these specifications realities in the houses requires the supervisory services of responsible, 
professional architects. This is true whether the loan is made to an individual owner or to 
an operative builder. The time is coming rapidly when lending institutions will realize that 
their best insurance lies in professional integrity. Banks will protect themselves, their de- 
positor and the home owner by making the employment of a supervising architect a condi- 
tion of their loan contract. 


* Soundness of construction and quality of equipment are not in themselves, however, a 


guarantee of the value of the house (on which the mortgage rests). Proper planning for 
use and convenience, orientation, site-planning and style all affect resale value, and in these 
the architect's knowledge, experience and creative ability are necessary if the best house 
for the money, for the site and for the comfort of the owner is desired. These services be- 
come part and parcel of the house; essentially they make or break the house. For this reason 
the fee of the architect is included as an integral part of the cost of the house when loans 
are being made. This added increment in the resale value of the 
architect) is just that much additional protection for the lending 
depositors. 


house (added by the 
organization and its 


* The banks can and will in these two ways protect investments; the architect-designed, ar- 
chitect-superintended house will be their best collateral. Of course, there will be cheap imita- 
tions of these better houses; jerry builders will copy. However we believe that the increased 
sales competition which will come with the residential building boom will force better plan- 
ning, better design, better construction, and that the architects’ houses will sell faster and at 
a premium. Imitators thus will be forced to offer better houses and the standard of the 
whole will be raised. Houses built next year and after will be better—because banks and 
lending institutions now know that permanent values of the homes on which they lend can 
be insured by competent architectural design and supervision of construction. The profes- 
sion is ready to serve. Individual architects and all architectural organizations must see 
to it that the banks are aware of the facts, must collaborate with the lenders to eliminate the 
practices that have brought disaster to home building in the past. 


Aocutlh, Xl 


EDITOR 
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THE 


HE theme is the creation of a better and fuller life—the 

advancement of human welfare. All that has 
learned, or fabricated toward this end, in 
the one hundred fifty years since George Washington’s first 
inauguration as President in the City of New York; all that 
is good and attainable by individuals and communities, all 
the goods and ideas thus far developed, will be displayed in 
a connected sequence, so that, seeing what is available to 
them, visitors to the Fair may be inspired to work with their 
fellow citizens for a more worthy future.” 

In these words the men who have undertaken the crea- 
tion of New York’s Fair of 1939 set their goal. 

In a central tower and its connected “Theme Building,” 
the visitor will receive his impressions of the significant al- 
liance between the potential contributing factors making for 


been 
discovered, or 
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a better world. Radiating from this center the plan pro- 
vides ten sectors. In each of these a branch of the main 
theme will be developed—Shelter, Education, Health, Recre- 
ation, Clothing, Government and so on. 
pick locations; space will be allotted in a correlated whole. 

Theoretically, the ideal plan would take somewhat the 
form of a pie that had been cut into ten sectors, with the 
lines of communication between them. Practically, such a 
plan would conflict with the necessity of handling great 
crowds in comfort. Moreover, you cannot merely pour these 
multitudes in at a center and have them find their way out. 
Other factors intervene: the existing and to-be-expanded 
means of transportation, the character of the soil—not all of 
it would bear, for example, the structures needed for trans- 
portation and the heavy industries. 


Exhibitors will not 
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FAIR—ITS THEME AND PLAN 


The problem of getting people to and from a Fair spread- 
ing over twelve hundred acres is in itself a staggering one. 
lt is estimated that on gala days the attendance may reach 
a maximum of 800,000 persons. Transportation by railroad, 
bus, subway and automobile will make it possible to deliver 
160,000 persons per hour to the Fair grounds. Obviously 
there could not be just one entrance—as a matter of fact, 
nine are provided in the plan. Once inside the gates, these 
people must find a comfortable and logical distribution of 
their numbers—plenty of open spaces, broad means of cir- 
culation, plenty of seats, plenty of shade. The traditional 
“tired feet” of the visitor have been recognized as a vital 
consideration in the plan. 

One of the general plan’s great merits is that it has form— 
there is a structure here on which are disposed the various 
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elements. Axes, circulation, disposition of masses—all are 
in evidence, yet Arts dream. Perfect 
symmetry does not raise its head to dispute the practical 
controlling factors. 
end the dominant tower of the Theme Building ; at the upper 
end, joined by the broad tree-lined avenue, is the Govern- 
ment Building flanked by the states and framing a great 
parade ground for pageantry. from the 
Building are the avenues leading to the sectors, with Trans- 
portation below the tower on the higher ground. Off to the 
right is an amphitheatre at the end of the main lagoon, with 
an amusement section stretching along its upper side. 


it is no mere Beaux 


The main vertical axis has at its lower 


Radiating Theme 


It is evident that in its basic theme and in its vast plan 
this exposition is going to be something more than “just 
another Fair.” 
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STEPHEN F. VOORHEES 
Chairman 


Voorhees, Gmelin and 
Walker; President of the 
American Institute of Archi- 
tects; Supervising Architect 
for Princeton University; For- 
mer President of the New 
York Building Congress 


ACES OF 


THE 





ROBERT D. KOHN 


A practising architect in 
New York for over forty 
years; Past President of 
the American Institute of 
Architects; Associated with 
the design of the Paris 
World's Fair in 1900 
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FAIR—THE 





WILLIAM A. DELANO 


Senior member of the firm 


of Delano and Aldrich; Lamb and Harmon; Former 
Past President of the Amer- President of the New York 
ican Institute of  Archi- Building Congress; Asso- 
tects; Member of the Insti- ciated in the design of the 
tute de France; Designer Empire State Building and 
of many public buildings numerous other structures 


ARCHITECT 


MEN 
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RICHMOND H. SHREVE V 


Member of the firm of Shreve, 
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The parade ground is flanked by Government and State buildings 





WALTER DORWIN TEAGUE GILMORE D. CLARKE JAY DOWNER GROVER A. WHALEN 
President 
Industrial designer; has Landscape architect; Con- Engineer; Chief Engineer of Chairman of the Board, Schen- 
gained attention in pre- sultant for the New York Westchester County Park sys- ley Products; Former Police 
vious exhibitions by his Park Department; Designer tem; built Playland Park in Commissioner of New York; 
designs for buildings of such parkway systems as Rye, an amusement center; Former Commissioner of Plant 
and exhibits for various the Westchester County Park- chief engineer for the Bronx and Structures; Member of 
notable fairs in Chicago, way system and the Wash- River Parkway; Consulting many civic commissions 
San Diego and Dallas ington Memorial Highway Engineer of Rockefeller Plaza in New York City 


OF THE DESIGN OF NEW YORK'S EXPOSITION 
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This massive structure, 250 feet high, will, as the Theme Tower, dominate New York's World's Fair. 


Panorama depicting the milestones of the past in the arts 


Designed to house a dramatic 


and sciences, it will correlate the kaleidoscopic elements and forces 
of modern life into a pattern for America's future. 


From its portals broad avenues will radiate to the ten exhibit zones. 


A series 
along the main axis will link it 


of fountains and basins 


directly with the Plaza of Governments and the Federal Hall 
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DENTAL OFFICE, MELROSE, MASSACHUSETTS 


ROYAL BARRY WILLS, ARCHITECT 
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Built of 8” cinder concrete blocks finished with stucco, the 


organic yet reposeful character of the building makes it 


inviting from the exterior. View from the street (above), 


showing staggered operating rooms which maintain privacy 


yet allow some north light. Left, interior of laboratory 
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DENTAL OFFICE, MELROSE, MASSACHUSETTS 
ROYAL BARRY WILLS, ARCHITECT 


HUGH A. STUBBINS, ASSOCIATE ARCHITECT 
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0, the The distinct separation of working area and 
ikes it reception room, the projecting bays of the 
bove), operating rooms, and the privacy of study and 
aii retiring rooms, are indicative of a thorough 
oratory knowledge of the problem and its proper so- 
lution. The office is accessible from either 
the street or the parking area at the rear. 
Below, reception desk in office. Designed by 
the architects, it includes typewriter space 
and steel filing cabinets. The top is of ebony 
|SETTS ; 
T 
41TECT 
R 1936 
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A fireplace and built-in bookcases lend an in- 


formal and restful character to the reception room 
shown here. 


Soft indirect lighting is supplied 


from the cove at the right of the chimney breast 
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Friiay, October 2—An_ eighth-inch 
scaie model of the Oregon State Capi- 
tol starts today on its way west from 


Rochette & Parzini’s studio. Francis 


Keally, who, in association with Good- 
hue Livingston, won the competition, 
to me down to have a look at it as 
developed through restudy of the com- 
petitive design. It looks good. What 


appealed to me particularly was the vast 
wall surfaces of white marble, untouched 
by ornament but serving as a foil to 
some intricately detailed bronze of win- 
dow or door. Keally says that his chief 
occupation during the period of restudy 
drawings was 


and making working 


1 
“keeping the garbage off.” 


Saturday, October 3.—Several months 
ago this column was considerably set 
up over the fact that the winner of the 
A.LS.C. Annual Student Bridge Com- 
petition this year was an architect, 
rather than an engineer. Ralph E. Win- 
slow, professor of architecture at Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute, now tells 
me that not only was the winner an 
architect, but the second prize design 
and the first Honorable Mention were 
entered by architectural students from 
his department. Moreover, last year, the 
three students Rensselaer Tech 
who placed in the preliminary stage, 


from 


and, the vear before, the five students 
in the preliminaries and winners of the 
first and second prizes and Honorable 
Mention, were all architectural students 
from the same department. It would 
seem that the engineering students had 
better look to their laurels. 


Tuesday, October 6.—The New York 
World’s Fair 1939 invited representa- 
tives of collaborating professional asso- 
ciations and the architectural editors to 
luncheon today to see the plans and hear 
the story of what the Fair may be. To 
my mind the results are among the most 
amazing achievements in design that have 
appeared for many a long day. Consider 
the fact that it was not until the latter 
part of May that the Architectural Ad- 
visory Board was commissioned to de- 
vise a basic theme for the Fair and a 
plan which should express it. 
some time for organization, securing 
quarters, getting personnel together, 
there were less than three months avail- 
able to do the job. Only twelve men, 
I believe, are on the pay roll, though 
various other branches of the Fair or- 


Allowing 


ganization have contributed time and 
men in collaboration. 

Two things impressed me: first, the 
breadth of vision of the basic theme; 
and second, the fact that the plan has 
form. It is not a mere labyrinth of mis- 
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cellaneous units; one grasps at 
the structure of it—though it is by no 
means a Beaux-Arts scheme—and, set 
down upon any spot of the vast area, 
one would know where he stood in rela 
tion to the whole. 

] 


Friday, October 9.—Not 


ago, the architectural 


many years 
profession was 
somewhat concerned over the fact that 
we were apparently 
post offices without very much consider- 
ation for 


standardizing our 
geographical or traditional 
backgrounds. The post office in Du- 
buque, Iowa was likely to look very 
much like a post office in Reading, Penn- 
svlvania. There was considerable out 
cry from some of the more sensitive 


1 
members ¢ 


f the profession to the effect 
that we were in grave danger of losing 
the elements which, in their variety, 
had made the 7 
\merica what it is. 


early architecture ot 


That danger seems to have passed 
\nother has taken its place. In 
motoring through three states today | 
Was impressed with the fact that all of 
our schools look alike. 


away. 


\t least one can 
divide them into two classifications. Any 
big example is, or tries to be, Georgian 
or else an adaptation of English Tudor 
in brick and limestone. The Pacific 
Coast is still apparently conscious of its 
background, and designs its schools ac- 
cordingly. Where else in this land is 
noticeable effort to design 
schools belonging unmistakably to that 
locality ? 


there a 


Vonday, October 12. — In 
through the back country of Fastern 
today, I developed the 
single-minded ardor ot a collector. | 


driving 
Pennsylvania 


was collecting Pennsylvania barns. They 
vary mainly in size, and only occasion- 
ally in color—red is the tvpe: white the 
minority branch. No matter what the 
size, the barn has the wide overhang to 
the south, sheltering with the hay loft 
the halved doors to the stalls. On the 
ether side, or perhaps at an end, a 
grassy slope ramps up to the second 
floor level, to be used only when the hay 
comes in to be stored for the winter. 
The collector will also distinguish be- 


tween two other characteristics: one 
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group has naive murals of a cow or a 
horse, occasionally a hog, or a sheep, 
painted in symmetrically disposed panels 
Prob 


ably some itinerant mural painter wan 


on the side or on the gable end. 


dered through this country long ag 


and painted for his board and keep. 


\fter his departure, however, restora 
followed at the 
hands of the hired help, with results 


that would surprise the 


tion and_ retouching 
original artist. 
Still another characteristic, the vari 
ety of which will add to the collector’s 
bag, is the circular design of geometri 
cal forms painted on the barns in en 
ergetic and apparently effort 
to avoid the attacks of witchcraft. These 


hopeful 
marks, I believe, were elaborately de 
vised by the powwow man or witch doc 
tor on the basis of the owner’s horo 
scope, and, if properly designed and 
kept well painted, would forever fend 
illness and trouble from the stocl 


Tuesday, October 13.—Benjamin 
who is out at Purdue Univer 
with the 


sity helping 
thousand 
dollar houses, sends us some of the first 
findings. One of the 


experiments in five 


houses made use 
of steel for both exterior and interior 
wall surfaces, root construction and 
structural members. The outside finish 
is a cement paint, the third coat of 
which was rough-textured with sand, 
resembling stucco. The actual cost of 
foundation to 


was recorded with 


each operation, from 


painting, meticulous 
So far as we know, there never 
reliable 


and unbiased record of costs kept in 


care, 


before has been a thoroughly 


One can estimate to 
the penny the cost of labor and materials 
of each item. 
will be of 
when the completed 
other houses of different types. 


this detailed way. 


These records, of course, 
gereater value 
University has 


considerably 


Thursday, 
who frequent Fifth 
for a year or more noticed Admiral Far- 
ragut standing in the corner of Madison 


October 15.—Those of us 


\venue buses, have 


Square Park on the slightly sloping tar 
papered root ot 
Stanford 


a shanty. The setting 
White and Augustus 
St. Gaudens devised for the naval hero 
was inside of the shanty. 
\dmiral has 


which 


\nd now the 
marched up to Central 
Park Yard. He is without his sword 
and its scabbard, but he still grasps 
the indispensable binoculars. It will be 
a year or more before the Admiral re 
turns, as he Madison 
precise spot 


Madison 
\leanwhile, 


must, to his 
Square location—not_ the 
on which he stood, fot 
Square is being redesigned 


the North 


which also 


River bluestone pedestal, 


showed the effect of the 


53 








years and the weather, is being restored. 

The craftsmen who move statues have, 
their traditions. When 
they put a rope around the Admiral’s 
waist and hoisted him from his pedestal, 
they turned him around after they set 
him down upon the ground. Since he 
had been looking many 
years, the craftsmen, as usual, thought 
it only fair to give him a view in the 
opposite direction. 


it seems, own 


west for so 


Saturday, October 17.—Dr. Margaret 
S. Miller, who is secretary of the So- 
ciety of Women 
London, is over here looking at our 
efforts. She gives us several 
thrusts of the critic’s rapier: 


Housing Managers, 


good 


“You have no national program on 
housing as we have in England. 

“You have long under a 
regime of individualism that it is dif- 
ficult for you to accept government ac- 
tion in connection with housing. 

“Your slum problem is complicated 
by what I can only call slovenly muni- 
cipal housekeeping. By this I mean ex- 
tremely bad street paving, inadequate 
lighting, inadequate street cleaning and 
garbage collection, delay in clearing 
away debris after demolition, and so on.” 

Dr. Miller surprise at 
the way in which our city population 


lived so 


expressed 


moves about, raveling our housing 
problem. In England, population is 
much more static. Dr. Miller adds a 


final word of caution which, from her 
vast experience, should carry a deal of 
weight with us: “In England we have 
been hammering away at the housing 
question for generations. We have ac- 
cumulated experiences that may be of 
value to other countries like your own, 
which are just approaching reconstruc- 
tion. For instance, take the question of 
housing management. Without manage- 
ment, the public money you spend on 
housing may be generally wasted.” 


Monday, October 19.—Lunched with 
Arthur J. Sweet, a consulting engineer 
on lighting. He remarked that our Port- 
folio of Church: Lighting Fixtures, re- 
cently published, indicated with empha- 
sis that the architect has been thinking 
of lighting far too strongly in terms of 
fixtures, and too slightly, if at all, as a 
vital element in composition. Mr. Sweet 
points out that with the open flame, 
then the only illuminant, the early mas- 
ters of church architecture were sharply 
limited in the use of artificial light to 
produce influence harmonious with, and 
conducive to, the spirit of worship. Now 
these limitations have been removed 
through modern invention and modern 


knowledge of light control. It irks Mr. 
Sweet, as an engineer, to find the archi- 
tect clinging to his old fetters, unaware 
of, or uninterested in, the freedom and 
the creative power which science has 
put into his hands. 

Of course, it is not quite so simple as 
that, for the architect realizes that in 
order to continue to produce ecclesi- 
astical interiors that encourage a spirit 
of worship, he cannot depart too sudden- 
ly from forms which have always been 
depended upon to produce that spirit 
of worship. The use of the gifts which 
science bestows always has, and possibly 
always will, lag behind their giving. 


I 


I’ednesday, October 21.—The_ other 
day I called up Clarence Stein to remind 
him more ago he had 
piled several million brick together up 
in the Bronx to create Hillside Housing. 
We had talked about this a lot, and 
written more. Now that it had been in 


use for a year, how was it working? 


that a year or 


As a pile of brick it was an impressive 
architectural spectacle. As a social ex- 
periment, what could be said for it? 
Stein seemed to think that we had better 
go up there and find out, so today with 
George Gove of the State Housing Au- 
thority, Sir Raymond Unwin, and a 
group of his pupils from Columbia, we 
investigated Hillside Housing. 

As to the test of popularity, the man- 
agement has perhaps two or three apart- 
ments vacant, with the problem of 
choosing among many applicants the 
ones to whom these apartments should 
be rented. 

A spirit of community pride is much 
in evidence. The grass plots are kept 
grass plots, not only because the four- 
teen hundred children respect them, but 
also, I imagine, largely because Mrs. 
Cautley had the foresight to surround 
most of them with low hedges to form a 
psychological, even though: not a formid- 
able, barrier against romping children. 

Stein had provided a 
number of rooms in 


considerable 
the basement for 
community groups with great psycho- 
logical astuteness. The management al- 
lowed these to remain idle and undis- 
until a group of the tenants 
themselves asked for space in which to 
conduct meetings of a men’s club, a 
camera club, an art class for the chil- 
dren, and what not. Thereupon heat 
and light were provided by the manage- 
ment with the responsibility for furnish- 


covered 


ing and maintenance placed upon the 
group itself. 

Sir Raymond was particularly inter- 
ested in costs, not only of construction, 
but of maintenance, and was not at all 
surprised to find that these costs in 
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America are practically double those in 
England. 
Thursday, October 22.—The comings 
and goings of Kenneth Murchison are 
major events in the architectural world. 
Two years or so ago he left architectural 
practice to become a banker. Today 
a luncheon in the League club house 
marked his return to the fold. Aided 
and abetted by Tony Sarg—the two are 
practically Siamese twins since 
him a _ blood transfusion some 
months ago—Ken told a large gathering 
some of the being a_ banker. 
Both because of Ken Murchison’s pres- 
ence and the capacity crowd that filled 
the newly 


Tony 
gave 


woes (¢ yf 


decorated dining room, the 
League surely took on today a pre-de- 
pression air. 

Friday, October 23.—B. Lubetkin ar- 
rived a day or so ago from London, and 
lunched with our editorial staff today. 
London appears to be nearing the crest 
of a building boom. Many of the handi- 
caps and obstructions that irk us in 
American practice—such as out-moded 
building codes and the like—are appar- 
ently far more troublesome for the Lon- 
don practitioner. Lubetkin told us in de- 
tail of the efforts required over a period 
of six months in order to get permission 
to build a temporary four- by six-foot 
tool house along a back edge of Re- 
gents Park. The drag of stupidity and 
ignorance among minor public officials 
and other guardians of the public taste 
and. safety is one of the great handicaps 
to progress in architecture. 

Lubetkin pointed out the inevitable 
development of the modern 
movement. A group of men rebelled 
against the dead hand that permitted 
The 
group gathered to itself younger en- 
thusiasts, and appeared to be attaining a 
controlling hand, when disintegration 
started in the group because its mem- 
bers suddenly found that almost no two 
of them were fighting for the 
thing. Here was a group of men who 
believed that anything functional must 
necessarily be beautiful. Here again was 
a group who saw merely a new set of 
motives, mannerisms, and 
terials to be used. Here was a group 
so intense in their revolt from the tradi- 
tional that they would use only forms, 
materials and methods that approached 
as nearly as possible to the opposite of 
the traditional. And thus what seemed 
to be the beginnings of a movement dis- 
solved again into the main stream, to 
be replaced perhaps by some freshly in- 
spired nucleus, gathering unto _ itself 
other iconoclasts. 


so-called 


only the copying of old forms. 


same 


forms, ma- 
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Facade of the Pinecrest Apartment 


TWO APARTMENTS, MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA 


L. MURRAY DIXON, ARCHITECT 
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The building contains ten apartments, one of which is a duplex (left). 
Foundation is of precast concrete piles, first floor slab of concrete, 
second floor and all interior partitions of wood. Exterior walls are of con- 
crete block finished with stucco. Stair halls are lighted by glass blocks 


PINECREST APARTMENTS, MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA | 
L. MURRAY DIXON, ARCHITECT 
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OCEAN FRONT APARTMENT, MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA 
L. MURRAY DIXON, ARCHITECT 


Wide variety of achieved by the isolated ‘maisonette’ 


and the second floor duplex (right) in addition to the eight other apart- 


layout is 


ments. Precast concrete piles and concrete slab are used for foundation 


and first floor. Second floor and all interior partitions are of wood 
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MODERN PLANS WITHOUT PICTURES 


BY RAYMOND BAXTER EATON 


UCH interest has been aroused recently in the 

so-called “modern” house. Many people have 
absorbed only the novel exteriors and do not realize 
that the modern house must present a modern plan that 
will fit modern needs. 

The period of development has passed where the 
architect took a hackneyed plan, moved the windows 
to the corners and unveiled the result to a breathless 
public as the last word in design. Recent developments 
in mechanical equipment and new construction materials 
and methods have done much to change the approach 
to the plan problem. The important part the automo- 
bile plays in the life of the present day family has been 
another great influence reflected in the plan of the mod- 
ern house. 

It must also be realized, however, that with all the 
changes in planning many of the old problems remain 
and should be properly solved. Good circulation is still 
of paramount importance and blank wall space is still 
desirable for furniture. Large windows and glass brick 
walls are attractive and lend themselves readily to the 
modern spirit but “temperance in all things’ applies as 
well here as elsewhere. Many modern designers in 
attempting to provide unique elevations have so tor- 
tured the plan that the torments of the Inquisition pale 
beside them. 

Certain general trends in modern planning may be 
noted by a study of houses falling in this category. 
The inclusion of the garage is an obvious develop- 
ment which has become universally recognized. The 
flexibility of plan resulting from new materials and new 
modes of living has given birth to the large second 
floor terrace. The circular and elliptical form is re- 
turning to favor after a long absence due chiefly to the 
adaptability of structural glass. 

Following are a series of 49 house plans selected to 
illustrate the trends in planning. They are classified 
for architectural use into the following divisions: 

A. The 3-bedroom house, no servant’s room. 


>? 


}. The 3-bedroom house and 1 servant’s room. 


— 


C. The 4-bedroom house, no servant’s room. 

D. The 4-bedroom house and 1 servant's room. 

These plans are intended merely as suggestions to 
the creative mind of the architect and are arranged in 
a manner designed to facilitate comparison and analysis. 
All living rooms are shown at the left and all plans 
are drawn at the same scale. Schemes of fenestration 
are shown because of their close association to mod- 
ern planning. The possible variations are infinite in 
number and this group is not intended to cover the en- 
tire field. 

These plans are presented for the mutual benefit of 
architect and client. 
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Privacy is insured by exposing blank service walls to 
public view and concentrating the main glass areas at 
the rear. There is no basement and little storage space 
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Lack of proper storage space, common to most houses 
without basements, is evident here and the bed- 
rooms are somewhat out of proportion to the whole 








This very tight little plan is well worked out but 
for the storage facilities. The entrance hall leads 
into the large living room and the circulation is good 








A good compact plan with but one bad feature— 
the necessity of using the living room as a traffic 
route from kitchen to front door and to second floor 
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THREE BEDROOMS, NO SERVANT'S ROOM 


SCALE 32'-0” 








A good arrangement has been evolved with the din- 
ing room part of the living room but having the effect 
of being separate. Small hall are adequate 


areas 
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The living room entrance from The inclusion 
the hall might easily be confused 
with the door to the garage 
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The entrance to the living room is indirect. Arrange- 


ment of various rooms is good but the closet accom- 
insufficient 


modations in the master's bedroom are 











The cellar stair location is poor as its entrance is 
in full view of the living room and across the main 
hall from the kitchen. The second floor is clean cut 
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heater and utility room in the house 
that has no basement is sensible 
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The use of an outside stair to the lounging terrace 
on the second floor implies a profound trust in the 
policing of the neighborhood. Circulation is good 
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of a combination 


The stair is a little too prominently 
placed and the living room seems 
somewhat tucked away behind it 
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An excellent formalized arrangement of rooms that 


are well related to each other. The clever planning 
of the second floor gives all rooms three exposures 
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The large living-dining area open to the 
attractive and the placing of the garage 
the mass of the building makes it 
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within 
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THREE BEDROOMS AND SERVANT'S ROOM|T 


SCALE |” — 32’-0” SC/ 
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This plan of generous proportions is well arranged The fireplace is located a little too near the entrance The 
and incorporates the feature of an enclosed sleep- to make it a natural center of a furniture group. The sche 
ing porch on the second floor terrace. The door to rooms are well disposed, but there is a too much plan 
the garage is unobtrusive but conveniently placed. glass area in the bedrooms for a feeling of privacy. swer 
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r : The 
This type of house is more popular in Europe than in The tremendous glass area makes furnishing most diffi- leng 
America. There are more stairs than the usual Ameri- cult and necessitates odd bays and alcoves to pro Foy. 
can housewife cares for. The definite segregation of vide focal points for furniture groups. One of the | 4... 
living and service functions on separate floors is good. bathrooms is almost as big as one of the bedrooms. 
c | K 
+ 
= 
SR 
_ 
4 
— : 
+ 
: ; : - : The 
The location of the servant's room suggests its al- The oddly shaped living room dictates separate areas 


ternative use as a guest's room. Bedrooms on the 
second floor are cramped. The long, narrow living- 
dining room calls for careful furniture treatment. 


dedicated to various purposes. The arrangement of ser- Se 
vant's room is well handled. An excessive amount of space 


gee por 
is given over to the narrow hall on the second floor. 


Al 
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THREE BEDROOMS AND SERVANT’S ROOM 


SCALE ’ 32’-0” 
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The dramatic stair somewhat dominates the general 
scheme, but is a very interesting element of this 
plan. The open area which must be crossed in an- 
swering the door bell is a rather undesirable feature. 
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The living-dining room is somewhat narrow for its 
length. No lavatory is provided on the first floor, but 
otherwise the arrangement is good. The second floor 
terrace is large and well placed in relation to rooms. 
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The easy and natural arrangement of the first floor does 
not hint at the unorthodox handling of the second floor. 
The battery of inconveniently located closets gives the 


hall the appearance of a communal dressing room. 





In a plan with such a good location of rooms, it is 
unfortunate that there is no direct connection from 


kitchen to entrance hall. The accessibility of the 
second floor living terrace is very praiseworthy. 
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The connection between garage and house is excellent 
as is also the arrangement of lavatory and coat closet. 
Second floor rooms are large and pleasingly pro- 
portioned. One bathroom might have been omitted. 
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The dining area is awkwardly placed in the living 
room. The second floor plan is very compact with 
hall space at a minimum. The master's bedroom is very 
light and airy but lacking in proper closet facilities. 
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FOUR BEDROOMS, NO SERVANT'S ROOM 


SCALE |” = 32’-0” 


























The entrance hall leads invitingly to the living room 
and the arrangement of the guest room on the first 
floor is especially well done. The covered terrace on 
the second floor affords an outdoor living room. 









































The use of the garage as a service entrance is 
novel and economical. The placing of the fireplace 
on axis is questionable here as it is inconvenient to 
the living room proper. Closet space is excellent. 
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The entrance hall and stair are cramped but the gen- 
eral arrangement of rooms is good. The porch balanc- 
ing the garage is a novel feature, but its relationship 
to the plan is questionable. Second floor hall is tight. 
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The stair is made a feature of the living room in this 
compact plan. The sequence of the rooms here js 
pleasing and well thought out. Interesting elevations 
should result from this simple and logical plan 























A very open type of house for warm climates. The sep 
aration of the kitchen and dining room from the living 
room and court is well done. The location of the bed: 
room on the first floor plan makes its use flexible 
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The straightforward entrance hall arrangement is pleas 
ing and the secondary hall connecting the rear entranc 
is sensible. Second floor rooms are well proportione: 
and the terrace is properly accessible from the hal 
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FOUR BEDROOMS, NO SERVANT'S ROOM 


27°.” 


SCALE 1” 

















This rambling plan places the service areas in a sep- 
arate wing. The guest suite on the first floor is well 
worked in. The small bedroom on the second floor is 
unfortunate in its lack of direct access to a bathroom. 
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All rooms have at least two exposures by virtue 
of the bay at the back. All rooms are well propor- 
tioned and easily accessible. The secondary hall on 
the first floor solves the traffic problem nicely. 
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An interesting stair arrangement imparts spacious- 
ness to the hall and the kitchen is accessible to it. 
The second floor terrace is small and rather inacces- 
sible and the baths are disproportionately allocated. 
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The first floor plan is unnaturally cut up by the loca- 
tion of the closets. The rooms themselves are well re- 
lated and the second floor arrangement is good espe- 
cially in the regard to closets and cross ventilation. 





The living and dining room areas have interesting 
furnishing possibilities. The opening to the garage 
from the house is well handled in the stair hall. The 
second floor arrangement of conveniences is excellent. 








The kitchen 
Second floor 


The entrance hall is long and narrow. 
walls are too much cut up by openings. 
layout is good with closet space well proportioned. 
Storage closets are provided throughout the house. 
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FOUR BEDROOMS AND SERVANT'S ROOM 


SCALE |” 
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The location of the fireplace is odd in its relationship 
to the living room area. The kitchen is large and light. 
The stair is perhaps a little too prominent on axis 
with the front door. Second floor hall is well lighted. 



































Both the first and second floor plans seem unneces- 
sarily cut up and the various areas are oddly shaped. 
The bedrooms all have three exposures, however, and 


are adequate in size. The closet locations are unhandy. 








The entrance hall is large and leads graciously into the 
living room. The location of the stair makes the second 
floor hall unnecessarily large, but it is in keeping 
with the feeling of openness that pervades this plan. 
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An unusual but satisfactory arrangement of rooms on 
the first floor. The bedrooms are cleverly handled but 
closets are few and small especially in a house of this 
size. The large terrace on the second floor is good, 
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The concentration of glass on one side of the house 
is unusual. 
the kitchen. The second floor plan presents a maximum 
of its area usable for bedrooms with good closets. 
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The servant's room could well be nearer 
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This very compact plan has interesting possibilities 
The kitchen wall area is too broken up to provide 
much cabinet or counter space. The second floor bed: 
rooms and closets are well arranged and proportioned. 
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FOUR BEDROOMS AND SERVANT'S ROOM 


SCALE |’ = 32’-0” 
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The entrance from the garage to the house is too direct Rooms in this plan are well related and nicely pro- 
and the front door is very tightly placed. The tremen- portioned. The living room should be most attractive 
dous glass area in the living-dining room is a striking when furnished. The bedrooms are nicely placed about 
feature. Bedrooms are spacious and closets ample. the central hall. The service door is we!!l located. 
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The rooms are spacious and well disposed. The fire- The living-dining room is poorly shaped for furniture, 


place is awkwardly placed between two large openings but the rooms impart an air of spaciousness. The 
which makes proper furniture grouping a problem. front entrance and the stairs are cramped. Bedrooms 
The economy of the plumbing arrangement is obvious. are pleasant and airy. The balcony assures privacy. 


























The servant's room is well isolated and cleverly placed. This compact plan is very livable. The various rooms 
he rooms are all of comfortable size and little space are excellent jn their relationship and the symmetrical 
is wasted. The terrace should be a most attrac- distribution of rooms on the second floor presents a 
tive outdoor living room and is accessible from hall. simple but pleasing arrangement. Terraces are good. 
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The victim of trout fishing gets a dreamy look in April 
and violent in May and June. Whether the disease is 
caused by spirochette, fly or worm is unknown, but it 
recurs annually, attacks the young and is inheritable. 
Lorimer Rich (man and boy) and his daughter are victims. 


ARCHITECTS AND AVOCATIONS 


The lyfe so short, the craft so long to lerne, 
Th' assay so hard, so sharpe the conquering. 
—Chaucer. 


What at first would seem a beach 
umbrella actually turns out to be 
Palmer Sabin of Pasadena, another 
Izaak Walton. The costume would 
do very nicely for almost any 
Beaux Arts Ball or for singing 
"La Cucaracha" in the bathtub, 


The gardener's lot is to dig, plant, prune, weed, In a world of constant bustle and hurry, it is nice to know that William Dewey Foster's avoce 
spray and water, with small material and vast tion is simple sitting. The setting is from the garden of his "boondoggling'’ house in George- 
spiritual results. Lois Lilley Howe, F.A.I.A., town and the lady is Mrs. Altman whose husband, Charles Altman, University of Chicago 
hastens to alleviate the thirst of a budding rose. Near East archeologist, lurked behind the candid camera to get this bit of rusticity. 
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——@ IN THIS COTTAGE LIVED ® 
— PROFESSOR LEMUEL S. POT WIN 
@ FROM ABOUT 1873 TO 1882 @ 
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Wren Chapel, College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Va. 
Perry, Shaw & Hepburn 
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General Bronze Corporation 
White marble; incised letters and border in red 
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Western Reserve University, Cleveland, O. 
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WILLIAM PENN 
TO A SQUARE TRACT OF 500°ACRES 
ON THE NORTH SIDE OF THIS ROAD 
EAST OF RIDLEY CREEK, 
THE ONLY INDIAN RESERVATION 
THE PROPRIETOR Me ESTABLISHED 
1701 


MARKED BY 
THE PENNSYLVANIA’ HISTORICAL COMMISSION 
AND THE CHESTER COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY . 
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Bronze countersunk in marble 


Paul P. Cret 
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Chapel of All Saints, Trinity Church, New York, N. Y. 
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The Gorham Company Christ Church, Andover, Mass. 
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Church of the Ascension Church of the Ascension, New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. McKim, Mead & White 
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St. Peter's Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Church of the Ascension 


New York, N. Y. 
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The cartoon of D. W. Powers, 
Rochester tycoon, that cost 


Claude Bragdon his job 
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PHOTO BY MARY DALE CLARK 


Warner Building, 


to any draftsman's dreams 


damper 


by Bragdon's first boss 


SALVAGED FROM TIME 


Y architectural apprenticeship be- 

gan at the age of sixteen, in Oswe- 
go, New York. Here there was only 
one architect. His name was A. J. Hop- 
kins, a sandy-haired, watery-eyed man, 
with a somewhat swollen sense of his 
own importance. Clients were scarce, 
and he eked out his meagre income by 
doing odd jobs of various sorts in- 
volving mechanical draftsmanship, the 
most remunerative being those maps of 
places, plans of houses, et cetera—‘‘Ex- 
hibits A, B, and C’—used in court pro- 
ceedings to inform the jury of the physi- 
cal aspects of the matter in hand. He 
got well paid for this work, and it was 
important to have his diagrams look 
worth the money; therefore he adorned 
them with elaborate titles of fancy let- 
tering, done in colored inks. This was 
tedious and difficult work of a sort at 
Which he was not proficient, so when 
he happened to see an example of my 
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Extracts from the Autobiography of 


CLAUDE BRAGDON 


skill he hired me to work for him after 
school hours. My first job was letter- 
ing the plan of a farm kitchen in which 
a horrible murder had been committed, 
designating every bloodstain, and the 
stick of wood with matted hair on it, 
found underneath the stove. 

Such was the rather ominous begin- 
ning of my draftsman and 
architect; but if it were a warning I did 
not heed it, omen of 
fortune the prediction signally failed to 
true. 


career as 


and as an evil 
come 

In 1886 my parents moved to Roches- 
ter, New York, and there I entered the 
architectural office of L. P. 
an apprentice at a 
year. 


Rogers as 
salary of nothing a 
He was a great goat-like man 
with grandiose ideas. These found their 
architectural expression in facades of 
red pressed brick and gray cast iron in 
which the classic orders, handled with- 
out respect and without mercy, were ar- 
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rayed against one another. The Warner 
Building, on North St. Paul Street, 
which housed the business of the then 
famous Warner’s Safe Cure, the 
supreme example of his art. Since the 
windows of his office, in an old stone 
house a little farther up the street, com- 
manded a fine view of this edifice, its 
still remains extraordinarily 


was 


image 
clear. 
There were two others in the office 
with me, one an apprentice like myself 
and the other a paid draftsman. Busi 
ness was bad and Rogers made his ap- 
pearance only occasionally, being im- 
mersed in other affairs of a mysterious 
nature. Thus, left largely to our 
devices, we loafed, read, played cards, 
and looked out of the window, particu 
larly on gusty days when the 
winds plaved havoc with the 
skirts. Like most young men we were 


own 


cross- 
women’s 
lascivious-minded, but I 


more or less 











was still an innocent, of Puritan up- 
bringing, and could neither accustom 
my tongue to obscene talk nor recon- 
cile my ears to the sound of it. 

I cannot count the year spent in this 
office as anything but wasted: I learned 
nothing of value in my profession, and 
a great deal of no value regarding mat- 
ters with which I had no concern. It 
ended in my feeling a dislike for archi- 
tects, as represented by Rogers, and a 
distaste for architecture as represented 
by the Warner Building. I wanted to 
be in the stream of life instead of in 
this slack backwater ; I wanted to make 
money, and to “Leave my stamp upon 
the age.” 

I was ready for a change of some 
sort, and after an interval of waiting 
the opportunity came. I was offered a 
job as a cartoonist on a projected local 
comic paper at a salary of fifteen dol- 
lars a week. Confident of making good 
and dazzled at the prospect, I accepted, 
the understanding being that I was to 
contribute one major cartoon a week. 
I succeeded so well that I worked my- 
self out of a job in short order. It hap- 
pened in the following way: 

At that time Rochester’s most prom- 
inent citizen was D. W. Powers, owner 
of Powers Block, the mansard of which 
housed the celebrated Powers Art Gal- 
lery, where for an admittance fee of 
twenty-five cents one could view many 
bad and mediocre pictures along with 
a few good ones. But Mr. Powers’ 
pride in his collection was immense. 
The third cartoon I made for Jury was 
directed at the quality of his con- 
noisseurship. It so happened that the 
Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Com- 
pany was giving away a colored litho- 
graph with every purchase, and I rep- 
resented Mr. Powers coming out of the 
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Harvey Ellis, one of the master draftsmen of the Nineties, and a characteristic representation 


of his work in pen-and-ink outline with superimposed color somewhat in the Japanese manner 


store door with a pound of tea in one 
hand and under his arm a picture. “Now 
I’m Grandmamma,” of a little girl put- 
ting on a pair of spectacles. Under- 
neath the cartoon was the legend: “Mr. 
P rs’ latest acquisition.” 

When this made its appearance Pow- 
ers was furious and threatened reprisals. 
To placate him I was discharged. This 
taught me the truth of what the Auto- 
crat of the Breakfast Table said, that 
one should never be as funny as one 
can. It disgusted me with my new pro- 
fession even more than I had been dis- 
gusted with my old one, so I accepted 
a position with Putnam and Block, ar- 
chitects, at a salary of five dollars a 
week. 

I had not been working for them long 
when I was offered double this amount 
and the position of head-draftsman in 
the office of Charles Ellis. Though 1 
knew that I was deficient in experience 
the opportunity seemed too good to let 
pass, so I accepted, but with an inward 
fear that I would be betrayed by my 
own incompetence. I soon found, how- 
ever, that my new employer was as in- 
competent as I. His talent lay in get- 
ting commissions, and as soon as he 
had landed one he would turn it over 
to his draftsman to execute while he 
went out to capture another. Having 
just landed a big factory for the Stein- 
Bloch Company, he now expected me to 
carry the building through. I realized 
that my whole future might depend upon 
my success in this, and resolved not to 
fail at any cost. I was a sufficiently 
good planner and designer, but was de- 
ficient in knowledge of construction. 
Fortunately, one of the contractors 
chosen to do the work, a skilled en- 
gineer, seeing the plight I was in, solved 
all my structural problems for me. As 
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a result I came triumphantly rough 
this ordeal. My assiduity won me not 
only the confidence, but the fr ndship 
of Nathan Stein, the Company's head 
and founder, so that when I y 
practice on my own account he 
of my first clients. 

I have often 
earnestly desires to do a thing which 


nt into 
is One 


noted that when one 


seems beyond his power to achieve yn- 
aided, help is forthcoming. As it was 
with my first important building, so it 
was also with my first theatrical pro. 
duction. I knew nothing of the tech- 
nique of costuming, lighting, scene 
building and scene painting, but at every 
crisis where I needed help, I got it, 
Something in my atittude of mind 
seemed to attract just the right person 
to me. When faith is reénforced by 
faithfulness, prayers are answered. _ 

At about this time I suffered a dis- 
appointment in love. I sought and found 
relief from my unhappiness in work, 
But the daily routine failed to satisfy 
me; I needed new and more imagina- 
tive outlets. In those days if one wanted 
to become an architect he studied at the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris—pro- 
vided he could afford it—or he went 
into some architect’s office and learned 
his profession there. The man I worked 
for could teach me nothing, but there 
was a third educational alternative. The 
Architectural League of New York and 
the T-Square Club of Chicago held 
annual competition open to all drafts- 
men; the architectural magazines often 
held contests of a similar sort, and in 
the larger cities there were architectur- 
al associations the purpose of which was 
educational as well as social. Such was 
the Rochester Architectural Sketch 
Club, which I helped to organize. I 
entered into these activities with gusto, 
and spent most of my free time work- 
ing on imaginary projects in friendly 
rivalry with clever draftsmen every- 
where. Whatever skill I may have as 
a designer I attribute largely to this 
training. I won the President’s Medal 
of the Architectural League on three 
separate occasions, and my success in 
one of these competitions brought me 
good fortune of another sort, as I shall 
tell. But first I must speak of Harvey 
Ellis, the personal influence most potent 
at this period of my life. 

This began before I ever saw him, 
for he was the brother, and had been 
the partner, of Charles Ellis, for whom 
I worked. The office was full of Har- 
vey’s drawings, which moved me to ad- 
miration, emulation and despair, because 
he was one of the finest pen-and-ink 
artists this country has produced. Hav- 
ing heard that Lafe Heidell had a 
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“nude” in his barroom, done by Har- 
vey in lischarge of a debt; I paid the 
place a isit, and found that he was no 


less accvplished as a painter. The pic- 
ture represented two white-bodied 
nymphs stretched out on the sea beach, 
one of them engaged in tracing with a 
pointed hell on the wet sand “A Let- 
ter to Neptune.” It was charming! I 
heard so many tales about the man as 
artist, it, raconteur, barroom idol 
and man-about-town that I longed to 
meet hit 

This desire was at last gratified, and 
we became friends. After a brilliant 
career as architectural designer in 
Chicago, St. Louis, and Minneapolis 
offices, Harvey returned to Rochester— 
not triumphantly, but “like a spent 
swimmer, crept desperately ashore.” As 
in the case of so many men of similar 
talents and temperament, drink had been 
his undoing. He had given it up but it 
had done its work and left its mark. Not- 
withstanding this, he could be funny 
about it on occasion: I complimented 
him on how well he was looking, and 
he answered: “Yes, but you forget that 
I was preserved in alcohol for twenty 
years |” 

Harvey was slightly under medium 
height but of erect and soldierly car- 
riage—for he had been educated at West 
Point. His clear, thoughtful, gray-blue 
eyes looked out from underneath a deli- 
cate, high, white forehead; a drooping 
moustache concealed a sensuous mouth 


set in a somewhat heavy jaw. Thus 
his dual nature, the embodied intel- 
ligence and the amiable  epicurean 


touched with animalism, found expres- 
sion in his face. His hands were small 
and exquisitely shaped, the forefinger 
of the right hand stained yellow by 
cigarettes, and the thumb phalange too 
short for one who would leave his stamp 
upon his age. He was at all times very 
much the gentleman ; there was a certain 
quiet dignity about him, and I think it 
never was more present than in the 
crowded public ward of that Syracuse 
hospital where I took final leave of him. 

Harvey seldom sold a picture, because 
if anyone expressed a liking for one of 
them he was so pleased that he made 
that person a present of it. Toward the 
end of his stay in Rochester he lived 
for the most part on the bounty of his 
friends, of whom he had many. When 
Gustav Stickney of Syracuse, the furni- 
ture maker, and publisher of The Crafts- 
man, offered Harvey a job in that city, 
he made a final clean-up by represent- 
ing to every one of his friends that he 
had not enough money to take him 
there. In an uncongenial environment, 
and bound to routine tasks far below his 
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Bruce Price, from painting by Harper Pennington, and Bragdon's pen drawing of the Southern man- 


sion in which Price was born—a drawing made for Scribner's with the guidance of a faded photograph 


talent, he took to drinking again, and 
became ill in consequence. Though his 
friends rallied to his aid at the very end, 
the attending circumstances of his death 
were sordid and distressing. 

My formal education was of the scan- 
tiest, but I have had the inestimable 
privilege of being inspired and instruc- 
ted in the arts I practised by two great 
masters of them: Harvey Ellis and 
Louis Sullivan. Both paid the penalty 
of being ahead of the time they lived 
in: both sought the false solace of 
drink, died poor, and were more or less 
neglected. Although Ellis left less to 
justify his title to greatness than did 
Sullivan, he exercised an influence in 
his own chosen field not less potent: 
The strong-nerved young draftsmen 
of the Middle West used to nick the 
edges of their T-squares in the effort 
to reproduce Harvey’s crinkled pen 
line—the product, did they but know it, 
of nerves unstrung. Artists of greater 
eminence pored over his water-colors 
trying to discover by what means he 
imparted to them the depth and richness 
of a Persian rug. He was one of the 
pioneers in that so-called ‘charcoal 
school” of water-color painters who, 
following the method of the Japanese 
print-makers, develop their design in 
bold outline, then establish their notan—— 
values in dark and light—superimpos- 
ing their color upon that. 

Many are the things which Harvey 
Ellis taught me: that a picture, like a 
growing plant, should look finished at 
any stage of its progress; that hiding 
behind every color is its complementary, 
like a child behind its mother’s skirts, 
and can be made to show itself: that 
symmetry is death, but balance—living- 
that “chairs were made _ for 
people to sit in,” and that “one should go 


ness; 
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sketching with his hands in his pockets.” 

After Charles Ellis had failed to pay 
me my salary for several weeks on end, 
I left his employ and began to cast 
about elsewhere. I was by then an ex- 
cellent pen-and-ink renderer of archi- 
tectural subjects, and it occurred to me 
that I might use this talent in the field 
of magazine illustration. I was encour- 
aged in this belief by my friend Henry 
Milford Steele, at that time assistant art 
editor of Scribner's Magazine. Accord- 
ingly, with all the money I had in the 
world, which was thirty dollars, I went 
to New York to seek my fortune. 

On my arrival in New York I took a 
little inside room at the Grand Union 
Hotel, opposite the New York Central 
Station, and lost no time in calling upon 
Steele, who introduced me to his chief. 
This gentleman, whose name I fail to 
remember, was affable but vague. He 
said that sometime he might have some- 
thing for me, and asked to see an ex- 
ample of my work in pen and ink. In- 
credible as it may seem, I had nothing 
to show him, but I promised to bring 
him what he asked for on the follow- 
ing day. So I bought a sheet of bristol- 
board and a bottle of black ink, retired 
to my cubicle and set to work. My 
a flickering 
drawing-board was the 
marble top of a cold steam radiator; I 
had to work in an overcoat to keep 
from freezing, 
stiff that they 
pen. 


only source of light was 
gas jet, my 


and my fingers were so 
could scarcely hold the 
Nevertheless I achieved a fairly 
good pen-and-ink rendering of a photo- 
graph; at any rate it satisfied the editor, 
for he assured me that he would send 
tor me as soon as he had need of the 
kind of thing I could do best. 

This was not failure, but neither was 


it success. I saw that I must get some 








Stanford White, idol of 
New York's end of the 
century draftsmen and 
his famous Tower of 
Madison Square Garden 
—from a drawing made 


later by Mr. Bragdon 

























































kind of work if I were to remain in 
New York. Architectural draftsman- 
ship was my only marketable talent, 
so I spent the following few days go- 
ing from office to office in search of a 
job. Sometimes I was received polite- 
ly, sometimes rudely, but always with 
the negative answer and hastily turned 
back. For the first time in my life I 
encountered the Great Indifference, and 
experienced its icy chill. 

To make my money last longer I went 
hungry much of the time, and I allowed 
myself no pleasures other than that of 
hovering over one of the great coal fires 
in the hotel lobby and watching the 
people come and go. By Saturday morn- 
ing I had only enough money left to 
keep me over the week-end and to buy 
a ticket back to Rochester: I definitely 
had to face the prospect of a retreat. 
I started out that morning, therefore, 
with the realization that this was my 
last day of grace. 

I went first to the office of Bruce 
Price, an architect whose work I knew 
and liked. I was not permitted to see him, 
of course—I had grown used to that— 
but his head draftsman appeared at 
the little aperture just long enough to 
tell me brusquely that he was not tak- 
ing on any new men at that time. At 
that moment a tall, distinguished-look- 
ing gray-haired man whom I knew to 
be Price came from an inner office, and 
as he passed the window on his way out 
glanced at the card I had thrown down. 
At the sight of my name he stopped, 
eyed me sharply, and asked me if I were 
the man to whom The Architectural 
League had awarded its silver medal. 
Assured that such was the case, he said: 
“Your design was the best. I was one 
of the judges of that competition and 
would have given you the gold medal 
had not the others voted me down. 
You’re just the man I’m looking for. 
Come in on Monday and work for me; 
Ill pay you twenty-five dollars a week.” 
I had been in Price’s employ for about 
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a month when the art editor of Scrib- 
ner’s sent for me and set me the task 
of making a pen-and-ink renderit ¢ from 
a faded photograph of a fine old south- 
erri mansion. It was just the sort of 
thing which I could do best and 
a good job of it. 
to me with a copy of the magazine iy 


| made 
One day Price came 


his hand open at the page containing 
the reproduction of my drawing. It was 
one of the illustrations of an article 
written by him. “That’s a picture of the 
house where I was born,” he said, “It’s 
a beautiful drawing; I wonder who 
made it.” There was a deepening of our 
mutual liking when I told him that the 
drawing was mine. 

I had taken a large rear room in a 
“brownstone front” on West Thirty- 
eightia Street, presided over by a big, 
red-headed Irishwoman, the wife of a 
Hudson River steamboat engineer. | 
was often lulled to sleep by the faintly- 
heard music from the near-by Metro- 
politan Opera House. My rent was 
four dollars and a half a week; ten dol- 
lars went to my mother, and I lived on 
what was left. Being fastidious about 
food, service, and surroundings, I went 
without a mid-day lunch for the sake 
of enjoying a good dinner at an ex- 
pensive restaurant in the evening. In 
order to forget my hunger I used to 
spend the noon hour watching the con- 
struction of the Madison Square Garden, 
distant only a short walk from Price’s 
office, eastward along thronged Twenty- 
third Street, past the white portal of 
the Fifth Avenue Hotel, and diagonally 
across the great green, friendly Square. 

On these excursions I used sometimes 
to encounter Stanford White, identifi- 
able by his great stature, his walrus 
moustache, and his upright carroty hair. 
The Madison Square Garden was not 
only the supreme expression of his ar- 
chitectural talent, but it was a sort of 
compendium of his tastes as well, em- 
bracing as it did a great arena, a theatre, 
a restaurant, a roof-garden and an 
apartment house. His tower room was 
the scene of that alleged seduction which 
led to his murder by Harry K. Thaw. 
This occurred on the Garden roof, amid 
a crowd of pleasure-seekers. From a 
newspaper man’s point of view it was 
perhaps the most sensational event 
which ever happened in New York. 
How fortunate that we do not know 
what the future holds for us! Had 
White known that he was building the 
stage-setting for his own life’s tragedy, 
how could he have had the courage to 
carry to completion what was certainly 
one of the most admirable buildings of 
modern times? 

(To be continued ) 
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INSULATION 


WHAT WE KNOW AND OUGHT TO KNOW ABOUT IT 


By TYLER STEWART ROGERS 


Director of Technical Service 


HERE is no longer any question in the minds of archi- 
eo and engineers of the economic value of insulation 
in modern heated or air conditioned buildings. In a decade 
the building world has become “insulation conscious.” Insu- 
lating materials, and such collateral heat-transfer-reducing de- 
vices as multiple glazing, weatherstripping and entrance infil- 
tration barriers, have become staple products rather than spe- 
cialties ; they are prerequisites of sound modern construction. 

No doubt this position is due largely to their economic 
worth. Almost any type of insulation now in commercial 
production and general use can pay its own way in build- 
ings. That is, its cost will be offset largely by initial econ- 
omies in the size and cost of heating and cooling equip- 
ment, and any difference that may remain will be paid off 
in a relatively short period of time by fuel and operating 
economies that result directly from the diminished heat flow. 
It can be truly said, in residential work at least, that no 
dollar invested in a building pays such handsome dividends 
as the dollar spent for insulation. 


PRESENT KNOWLEDGE 

Condensed for easy reference in the accompanying three 
TIME-SAVER STANDARDS sheets are all facts essen- 
tial to the architect or engineer for determining the influence 
of insulation, weatherstripping, multiple glazing and entrance 
door types on the heat loss or gain of any building struc- 
ture, excepting only the influence of solar heat. 

The first sheet “How to Find Heat Transmission of Build- 
ing Sections” gives standard rules and data for calculating 
the overall coefficient of transmission of any combination of 
building materials. 

The second, entitled “Heat Transmission through Build- 
ing Sections with Per Cent of Heat Transfer Stopped by 
Insulation” presents a comparative study of the effect pro- 
duced by different quantities and different types of insula- 
tion when employed as indicated in ten representative wall, 
floor, ceiling and roof sections. This sheet is primarily a 
guide to the selection of materials by type and quantity, for 
it gives both the coefficient of heat transmission and the per 
cent of heat transfer stopped by the selected insulation. Ob- 
viously ten sections are insufficient in number to meet all 
practical needs; but the relative value of lesser or greater 
quantities of any given insulation or the relative effectiveness 
of different types may be seen at a glance, so that attention 
can be turned to such other vital matters as cost, ease of 
installation, durability and performance of the kinds tenta- 
tively chosen. 

The third “Heat and Infiltration 


sheet, ‘Transmission 
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through Doors, Windows and Glass Masonry” covers the 
collateral subjects of multiple glazing, weatherstripping and 
entrance infltration. New information, never before presen- 
tenta- 
glass ma- 
sonry units; tentative because of wide variations in test data 


ted to the architectural profession, appears ere \ 


tive value is given for the transmission of 
and lack of a sufficient number of tests to confirm the aver- 
age value shown. Tables showing entrance infiltration under 
summer and winter conditions through entrances fitted with 
swinging doors, vestibules and revolving doors, offer much 
needed See the following article by the 
of these tables, Arthur M. Simpson, for a clear 


new data. author 
and in- 
structive explanation of their significance. 

Except where otherwise noted, all of the basic reference 
data in these TIME-SAVER STANDARDS are derived 


from the American Society of Heating 


s 


gineers Guide, 1936. This is recognized as the primary 
source of engineering data used generally by heating, ven- 
tilating and air conditioning engineers and equipment manu- 


facturers. Purposely conservative, and for this very reason 


often subject to controversy over the admission of new data 


the Guide figures have generally proved satisfactory field 
practice and may, therefore, be used with confidence 
KNOWLEDGE NEEDED 

It is, nevertheless, true that what is known today about 


insulation, and particularly about insulation technique in 
held practice, is inadequate and must rapidly be expanded. 
Some of the things now subject to research, or about to be 
given extended study, are worth reviewing in order to se 
ill advance perspective, what muprovements may be anti- 
cipated. 
There are only four 


basic types of insulation, rigid, semi- 


rigid or blanket and fill types of what may be terme 
insulations and reflective types. In each category, 
there are from a half dozen to a | lred difi 
of manufactured products, each made by from one to sev- 


5 ge: 
alt hundred different - 
alt hundred d erent Kinds 


eral hundred different companies. It is said there are 
over two hundred producers of rock wool or its equivalent 
Inevitably there is a certain amount of confusi 


minds of buyers between the merits of these ditferent tvpes 


and brands in consequence of the keen competiti ween 
so many interests for each insulation doll 

What architects need, obviously, ts ek ve tha 
now exists as to the proper choice betw s ! 
brands) for anv given condition encountered in_ building 
practice. It must be clear that not all materials are equally 
suited to all conditions, cost included. N ne material can 
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properly claim: universality in use or even a predominance 
Each one has its 
merits and its limitations. The industry is too young, per- 
haps, to have learned that architects place greater faith in a 
material when they know its limitations than they do in any 
product for which only advantages are presented. So for 
the present at least, the profession must rely upon its own 
best judgment until the accumulation of experience tends 
to settle each type of insulation into its proper place in the 
building picture. 


of advantages under average conditions. 


We need, too, more precise knowledge about installation 
technique. It has already become obvious that honest crafts- 
manship is as essential to satisfactory performance as in- 
herent quality of material. Practically all reputable manu- 
facturers have formulated standards of good practice in the 
use of their materials, but only a few of them have done 
enough to disseminate this information broadly among archi- 
tects and contractors alike. Some extremely unsound prac- 
tices have developed among low-grade speculative builders 
and contractors, particularly in the improper use of fill and 
rigid insulations or in substituting less thicknesses than the 
amounts claimed, and in the misplacement of reflective mate- 
rials. These abuses, deliberate or made through ignorance, 
are cheating the public. Architects can do much to establish 
proper techniques, first by demanding of manufacturers 
adequate installation instructions under all conditions en- 
countered in use, and second by insisting that these practices 
be followed faithfully through proper specifications and rigid 
supervision. 

It is time for us to gain more knowledge about the final 
behavior of building insulation materials after installation. 
Up to the present, most of our knowledge of transmission 
values has been derived from laboratory tests that bear no 
relation to field conditions. 

All insulation materials are rated on their transmission 
as determined by “hot box” or “hot plate’ tests on bone 
dry samples about one foot square. The very nature of the 
test eliminates variables due to moisture content. Yet we 
know that materials used in construction are constantly ex- 
posed to air-borne moisture, and cannot remain bone dry 
in use. These tests also fail to recognize the effect of wood 
or metal or masonry framing members which may extend 
from the cold side to the warm side of the building section. 
Wood has low conduction, metals and masonry have high 
conduction. It is ridiculous to believe that the overall trans- 
mission of a wood framed wall is identical with that of 
one using steel to separate and support the inner and outer 
surfaces. There must also be some difference in perform- 
ance between materials placed over the framing members 
and those placed in between. 

While these considerations are utterly neglected in present 
methods of rating insulations, it is impossible to say how 
much significance would attach to more precise knowledge. 
For the present, it is comforting to realize that calculated 
heat losses or gains work out quite closely in actual prac- 
tice. Hence our empirical knowledge is at least keeping us 
out of trouble. But with the steady advancement in build- 
ing arts, and the need for facts that may lead to further 
economies in construction, it seems very important to have 
a careful check between laboratory values and those en- 
countered in building service. 

Architects ought to know how mucl: 
Ordinary wood stud construction wi’ 


insulation is enough. 
vood sheathing and 
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siding on the exterior and metal lath and plaster within 
transmits .260 Btu per hour per degree F difference jn 
temperature. l‘or many years, until fuel costs mounted and 
operating costs became subject to scrutiny, this construc. 
tion proved quite satisfactory. Then we learned that jn- 
sulation would reduce heating costs sufficiently to pay for 
the added materials, and dividends would be earned in in- 
creased comfort as well as in cash. But how far should we 
reduce this overall transmission in different sections of the 
country? Would a value of .08 or .10 represent de luxe 
practice for severe climates? Should we say that .15 to .20 
is minimum good practice? It is possible to find the answer 
for each specific project by a series of calculations, includ- 
ing transmission values, insulation costs and fuel and operat- 
ing 


costs. But this is too tedious for most architects to 


undertake. Some guiding figures, developed without bias, 
would help ‘materially. For the law of diminishing returns 
makes it possible to over insulate as well as to under insulate, 

The advent of air conditioning is opening up still another 
field for constructive research. Technicians know that when 
indoor relative humidities are artificially controlled (as they 
should be for comfort and health) there is a theoretical dew 
point temperature somewhere within the exposed walls or 
roof at which point air-borne moisture is condensed into 
water. This occurs, of course, only under certain climatic 
conditions. It is also known that infiltration through some 
kinds of construction is very high (as much as 7.85 cubic 
feet per square foot per hour through an 8%” brick wall 
exposed to a wind velocity of 15 mph) but that it is re 
duced to negligible quantities by plastering or by the use of 
a stout building paper. It is further known that vapor 
pressures tend to move this internal moisture toward the 
cold side of the wall. 

These facts set up a number of speculations that cannot 
be answered without further research. It seems important to 
know how much air-borne moisture permeates building 
sections of different types. For if any type admits large 
quantities, sufficient dampness might collect to cause damage 
to the structure or temporarily to impair the value of the 
insulation. This question might arise with some of the 
newer experimental assemblies, such as are being tried in 
prefabricated and ‘“‘dry” constructions. It would appear also 
that plaster, building paper or any other impervious curtain 
on the warm side might be a sufficient barrier to prevent 
any measurable accumulation of dampness. 

Many of these questions are purely academic today. Nev- 
ertheless leading manufacturers and such organizations as 
the American Society of Heating & Ventilating Engineers 
are awake to the importance of greater knowledge. Much 
research is being undertaken, more is planned for 1937. 
Problems relating to the heat capacity of materials (that 
contributes to “lag’’ in cooling calculations) and to solar 
heat on buildings and glass are included. Progress is being 
made. 

It may confidently be expected that this new phase of 
building science will soon become as well established and 
as familiar as carpentry, masonry and steel work. Stand- 
ardized practices are the objective. AMERICAN ARCHITECT 
AND ARCHITECTURE, having placed present knowledge of 
insulation practice before the profession in the accompany- 
ing article and TIME-SAVER STANDARDS, will report 
further advances as they reach the stage of practical appli- 
cation. 
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NEW DATA ON ENTRANCE DOOR 
INFILTRATION WITH AIR CONDITIONING 


BY ARTHUR M. SIMPSON* 


NTRANCE doors in_ buildings—particularly those in 
F stores and commercial structures where traffic is con- 
tinuous and often very heavy—have long been the bugaboo 
of heating and air conditioning engineers. They admit un- 
wanted cold air in winter and even less desirable hot air 
in summer, and dust and dirt all the year around. Swing- 
ing doors equipped with strong closing mechanisms, ves- 
tibules and revolving doors have all been used in efforts to 
control the troublesome infiltration of air through entrances. 
But their use has been governed largely by guesswork, for 
until very recently no real data have been available. Inade- 
quate rules-of-thumb appearing in the American Society of 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers Guide for 1936 attest 
the scarcity of information in this important field. 

Inspired by commercial considerations, but directed by a 
competent engineer’s inherent desire for reliable facts, the 
author of the following article, in collaboration with Ken- 
neth B. Atkinson, Technical Advisor on Air Conditioning, 
University Extension Division, Rutgers University, and 
others, made scientific field tests on 596 entrances to build- 
ings of many sizes and types, up and down the Atlantic 
Seaboard and inland to Chicago. The results of these tests 
have been reported in scientific papers} and constitute the 
most accurate and comprehensive data known. They have 
been interpreted in this article for use by architects; the 
results of these tests are given in tabular form in an ac- 
companying Time-Saver Standards sheet. The fact that the 
author is chief engineer of the Van Kannel Revolving Door 
Company and the further fact that the performance of doors 
working on the ‘‘air-seal” principle proves to be greatly su- 
perior to other types of entrances, has no bearing on the 
importance of the findings, in view of the soundness of the 
test procedure, using smoke puffs to reveal actual velocities 
of air movement. 

Infiltration in summer arises from different causes than 
infiltration in winter. But summer cooling loads are more 
seriously affected by the design of entrances than winter 
heating. Therefore, the author presents his data in two sec- 


tions; the first on summer conditions, the second, more 
briefly, on winter conditions. (The Editors.) 

+“The Infiltration Problem of Multiple Entrances.” by A. M. Simpson and 

K. B. Atkinson, A.S.H.V.E. Journal Section, Heating, Piping and Air Con- 
ditioning, June, 1936. 

*Member: American Society of Mechanical Engineers; Am. Soc. of Heating an 


and Sales Manager, Van Kannel Revolving Door Co. 
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ENTRANCE INFILTRATION WITH 
SUMMER AIR CONDITIONING 


The surest way to keep down the cost of summer air con- 
ditioning would be to lock all the doors and windows and 
draw necessary fresh air from a clean, cool, shady side of 
the building. Such air passing through the conditioning ap- 
paratus could be very easily and economically reduced to the 
proper temperature and humidity and it could be cleaned so 
that all outside dust and dirt would be excluded from the 
room. However, the work of the engineer and architect plan- 
ning an air conditioning installation is complicated by the 
necessity of having doorways through which people can 
enter and leave the place of business. Each opening of these 
doors permits the passage of a large volume of air which 
increases the load on the air conditioning equipment. 

This is not good air for ventilation; in fact, it is the 
It has been swept over 
It is super-heated and laden with dust and 
dirt which are deposited on merchandise and fixtures be- 
fore the air can be washed or filtered. 


worst possible air for this purpose. 
hot pavements. 


The other air in the 
room has to be super-cooled to counteract the humidity and 
heat that this street air brings into the room. Where the 
doors are frequently opened in a busy entrance, this excess 
outside air is a useless and expensive load on the cooling 
equipment. Air for ventilation should enter through the ap- 
paratus in order to control it, to clean it and to assure even, 
undisturbed distribution throughout the entire conditioned 
area. 

Under windy conditions entrance infiltration often ex- 
ceeds all ventilation needs. If the opening of doors is de- 
pended upon for ventilation, all control is lost. In build- 
ings with entrances facing on two or more streets and to a 
lesser extent in those with entrances on one street only, mere 
reliance on keeping the doors closed to exclude outside air 
fails to solve the problem, since the continual opening of the 
doors allows an excess flow of air. In many cities where 
summer wind velocities average over twelve miles per hour, 
the pressure differential built up across a building by the 
wind action produces air velocities through doorways fre- 
quently as high as five miles per hour. Particularly in build- 
ings with entrances in two or more outside walls drafts can 
sweep through every time the doors are opened. Obviously, 
the greater the traffic and business activity, the worse the 
conditions thus brought about. 


d Ventilating Engineers; Am. Soc. of Refrigeration Engineers. Chief Engineer 
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The revolving door acts as an air lock. Because it has Stor 
less than 20 per cent volumetric efficiency and the door the 
rotates on an average of only 4/l0ths revolution per 2.00 
person, it permits less infiltration than swinging doors mits 
PHOTO: WEILL & STONE 
RECENTLY DEVELOPED INFILTRATION DATA COST OF OPEN DOORWAYS the 
Door infiltration in the summer cooling season is caused A summary of field data taken in a large number of cities am 
largely by wind pressure and the Weather Bureau records shows that infiltration and exfiltration velocities in build- tior 
show that on the hottest days the wind velocity is usually ings having entrances in more than one outside wall will 
above normal. Field tests show the direction of the prevail- vary normally from a maximum of 350 feet per minute t pre 
ing wind to have small bearing on the actual direction of en- a minimum of 150 feet per minute, with a mean of 250 feet tw 
trance infiltration under conditions of exposure in cities. Ob- per minute. For single entrance buildings draft velocities ope 
struction of air currents at the street level by surrounding — will vary from 80 feet up to as high as 250 feet per minute. dor 
buildings of varying heights causes the forces of wind velocity Here the mean velocity for open door operation may be 
to be transformed into eddy currents and areas of varying considered to be 160 feet per minute. EFI 
pressures. These create entrance velocities in surprising di- These figures show why it is impracticable to attempt to 
rections. Even supposedly protected entrances may prove to maintain comfortable conditions in buildings where cross ent 
be serious problems. drafts through opposed open doorways are possible, and why Wi 
Such conditions, of course, are most apparent in stores it is costly to permit the doors of single entrance air con- ver 
or buildings having entrances in more than one outside wall. ditioned buildings to stand open. dit 
However, equally unexpected problems are common in such With two opposed entrances remaining open and a mean Te 
areas having entrances in only one outside wall. The theory — infiltration velocity of 250 feet per minute, assuming a double nu 
that a single entrance building is in effect an air-tight shell doorway 5’-0” wide by 7’-0”, the volume of infiltration or ful 
with only the single doorway to act as a part through which exfiltration would amount to 8750 cubic feet per minute 2.0 
all the air is exchanged is false. Most stores or shops have With ventilation requirements for 200 persons which would sw 
ventilating fans, rear windows, stairways or elevator shafts be supplied through the apparatus credited to the infiltra- 
through which the air pressure can be relieved as fast as tion loss, we have left a waste of 6750 cubic feet per min- of 
built up by winds blowing against the entrance doors. Of ute of unconditioned air which would have to be cooled and ha 
course, too, the flow can be reversed and a strong exfiltra- dehumidified by contact and mixture with super-cooled and of 
tion take place. Examples of this condition can be found  dehumidified air from the apparatus. Cos sling from outside filt 
in almost any single entrance store where the wind is piling conditions of 90° Dry Bulb and 75° Wet Bulb to 78° Dry a 
up a pressure in upper floors or on the blank side of the Bulb and 65° Wet Bulb inside, this would demand an addi- 2/ 
building. tional cooling capacity of 19 tons. Allowing only one of fee 
86 AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND ARCHITECTURE, NOVEMBER 1936 AW 
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Stop waich tests of traffic in and out of swing doors show 
the duration of the equivalent of full door opening lasts 
2.00 seconds per person. Each person passing through per- 


mits the entrance of 166 cubic feet under normal conditions 





PHO! GENDRAIL 


these entrances to remain open would save a considerable 
amount of load but there would still be an excess infiltra- 
tion loss of over 4 tons. 

In view of loads of such magnitude it is obviously im- 
practicable even to attempt efficient or effective cooling when 
two or more opposite or cross draft entrances are standing 
open. It is further apparent that leaving single entrance 
doors open is a costly practice. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF SWING DOORS 


Unfortunately, simply keeping swing doors closed is not 
entirely a satisfactory solution to the infiltration problem. 
With a normal volume of traffic the doors remain open a 
very large percentage of the time and at peak capacity con- 
ditions, very closely approach the situation with open doors. 
Tests conducted by clocking the traffic in and out of a large 
number of entrances and timing the duration of equivalent 
full door opening with a stop watch show an average of 
2.00 seconds per person passing through a single set of 
swing doors. 

As pointed out above, tests show average draft velocities 
of 250 feet per minute through multiple entrance buildings 
having entrances on two or more streets. Assuming the area 
of the average swing door to be 20 sq. feet the average in- 
filtration per person through a single set of swing doors into 
a store having entrances facing on another street will be 
2/60 minutes draft opening per person x 20 sq. ft. x 250 
feet per minute = 166 cu. ft. per person. 
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For single entrance buildings with a draft velocity of 160 
feet per minute, the corresponding cubic feet of infiltration 
per person would be 100. 

Cooling outside air infiltrated at such a 
conditioning almost prohibitively costly. 


rate makes air 
Moreover, with dis- 
tribution difficulties thus brought about satisfactory results 
are virtually impossible. with a small dollar 
chain store averaging 600 entrance passages per hour, at 166 


For example, 
cubic feet per person going in and out the drafts through 
the multiple opposed entrances produce an infiltration of 
100,000 cubic feet of outdoor air per hour. With 12 
ing under heavy wet bulb conditions this represents a cool- 


cot )] 


ing load of nearly + tons additional refrigeration capacity. 
Since air conditioning costs about $300.00 a ton installed, 4 
additional tons capacity represents an added cost ef $1200.00. 

This excessive heat gain from infiltration is the reason 
why reputable engineers qualify temperature and humidity 
where there are 


euarantees more than one 


street unless the owner undertakes to keep the door: 


entrances on 


on one 
side permanently closed. 
EFFECTIVENESS OF VESTIBULES 
The time honored answer to entrance drafts, of course, 


has been vestibules. However, investigation of their efficacy 
explains the failure of vestibuled entrances to materially as- 
sist in maintaining guaranteed conditions. 

Casual observation of people passing through a vestibule 
gives a hint of why this device fails. With modern traffic 
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both inner and outer doors are open at the same time su 
frequently as to provide a duration of through draft open- 
ing for each person entering that is apparently little better 
than a single door. 

’ Actual tests show that vestibule action is even less satis- 
factory than is apparent to an observer. Figures on a large 
number of entrances of this type show the time, during which 
at least one inner and one outer door are open, to average 1.5 
seconds per person passing in and out. It is evident therefore, 
that in busy entrances a vestibule gives only 25% better 
protection than just a pair of swing doors. This means that 
the show window space or the floor area taken up by the 
vestibule is practically wasted. 


RESULTS WITH REVOLVING DOORS 


While the revolving door is an air lock and prevents drafts 
from sweeping through the entrance it is also a form of 
metering device and has been generally considered to force 
an exchange of air which would be greater in amount than 
the draft volume through a swing door entrance, except 
under most unfavorable conditions. While admitting the re- 
duction of draft with heavy winds prevalent in the streets, 
especially where multiple entrances exist, would not this 
advantage be nullified by the fact that on calm days the 
very action of the door would enforce an infiltration not 
otherwise to be contended with? 

Pursuing the investigation, however, laboratory tests 
showed surprising results. Measurements were taken to de- 
termine the actual amount of air displaced within the build- 
ing by the rotation of a revolving door as each person en- 
tered the room. It was found that a revolving door, as a 
metering device, had less than 20% volumetric efficiency 
and that a revolving door rotated on an average of 4/10ths 
revolution for each person passing through. The faster the 
revolving door rotated or the more people passing through 
the revolving door per hour, the less infiltration there was 
for each person using the entrance. Table 4 in the accom- 
panying Time-Saver Standards sheet “Heat Transmission 
and Infiltration through Doors, Windows and Glass Ma- 
sonry” gives a comparison of entrance infiltration losses in 
various types of both occupancies and entrances. 


REDUCTION OF COOLING EQUIPMENT SIZE 


Considering the amount of additional entrance infiltration 
due to wind pressure in buildings where there are doors in 
two or more outside walls and the corresponding cooling 
load and equipment capacity required, the only possibility 
of guaranteeing conditions without excessive cost is to pre- 
vent excessive entrance infiltration. It seems evident from 
the facts developed that this can be accomplished by the use 
of a revolving door at one of the opposed entrances. About 
the only effective alternative would be to close permanently 
the doors at one of the opposed entrances. 

In single entrance buildings the possibility of making a 
sharp reduction in the original cost of equipment by using 
doors of the air seal principle should receive the greatest at- 
tention of the designer, particularly from the standpoint of 
improving air| distribution and cutting operating costs, seal- 
ing out hot drafts from the street should be considered. Air 
conditioning is too expensive and the adjustment of distribu- 
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tion too delicate a matter not to employ every helpful auxjj- 
iary means available. 


PERFORMANCE OF ENTRANCE DOORS 
WITH WINTER HEATING |. 


All of the fundamental objections to uncontrolled entrance 
infiltration which so seriously affect summer cooling and 
air conditioning apply as well to winter heating and air con- 
ditioning. But the causes of infiltration differ. 

Entrance infiltration during the heating season is due to 
combinations of wind pressure, chimney action of tall build- 
ings and exhaust fan ventilation. Velocities through entrance 
doors are roughly proportional to the height of buildings and 
vary with outside temperatures, thus indicating the dominant 
importance of chimney effect. The following table shows 
velocities found by tests for normal wind. They will be 
greatly increased by severe wind storms. 


ENTRANCE INFILTRATION VELOCITIES IN TALL BUILDINGS 


Normal Entrance Infiltration Velocities 
Miles per Hour 


Height of Building Outside Temp. Outside Temp. 


Floors 35°F. O°F. 
5 11.0 12.2 
10 13.8 16.8 
20 16.0 21.0 
30 18.2 26.0 
40 20.3 29.00 
50 22.5 32.00 
60 24.5 35.00 
Note: The above velocities are based on normal wind. 


They will be greatly increased by severe wind storms. 


Exhaust fan ventilation causes entrance infiltration in vary- 
ing degree, depending, of course, on the fan capacity. Me- 
dium exhaust fan ventilation is at least equivalent to the 
chimney action of a 10-story building; heavy exhaust fan 
ventilation is equivalent to the chimney effect of a 20-story 
structure. 


OPERATION OF DOORS IN WINTER 


With a single hinged door controlled by a door check, the 
equivalent duration of a full door opening for each person 
passing through is 2 seconds. With a hinged door vestibule 
(4 feet to 15 feet deep) the equivalent duration of full door 
opening through the vestibule for each person passing 
through is 1.5 seconds. 

A revolving door prevents through drafts but its rota- 
tion causes some displacement which is an infiltration load. 
This volume depends on the rate of operation and is not 
seriously effected by wind pressure or chimney action of 
variations in outside temperature. 

Results of tests similar to those made for summer cool- 
ing conditions are presented in Table 3 in the accompany- 
ing Time-Saver Standards sheet “Heat Transmission and 
Infiltration through Doors, Windows and Glass Masonry.” 
It should be noted that infiltration is expressed as the cubic 
feet of air entering per person passing through the doors, 
whereas in Table 4 on summer conditions the values given 
are cubic feet per minute per person in the room. In other 
words, winter infiltration is measured in terms of traffic while 
summer infiltration is expressed in terms of occupancy. 
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PURPOSE 


The determination of heating and cooling loads in build- 
ings is governed in large measure by the heat transmission 
of the enclosing walls, roofs, floors and other exposed parts 
of buildings. The “coefficient of thermal transmission,” (des- 
ignated by the symbol (U) which expresses the rate of heat 
transmission, is given for a number of typical building sec- 
tions in the accompanying T-S.S. “Heat Transmission through 
Building Sections with Per Cent of Heat Transfer Stopped by 
Insulation.” Values for other commonly employed building sec- 
tions are published in the current A.S.H.V.E. Guide. When any 
building section differs in its assembly of component materials 
from those published in these or similar sources it is necessary 
to calculate the overall coefficient of heat transmission U. The 
method of making such computations and the basic data re- 
quired are presented in this sheet. 


THEORY UNDERLYING CALCULATIONS 


The overall coefficient of heat transmission U is the amount 
of heat expressed in Btu transmitted in one hour per square 
foot of wall, floor, roof or ceiling for a difference in tempera- 
ture of 1 degree F between the air on the inside and that on 
the outside of the wall, floor, roof or ceiling. 

It has been determined that heat transfer is retarded by the 
following elements comprising a wall, roof or other building 
section, taken in order from outside air to inside air: (1) the 
resistance of a film of air on the outside (which is generally 
considered to be exposed to wind velocities averaging 15 miles 
per hour); (2) the resistance of each layer of building ma- 
terials forming the structural section; (3) the resistance of 
each measurable enclosed air space formed within the building 
section; and (4) the resistance of the surface film of air on the 
inner face (which is considered to be in still air). 

The overall coefficient of heat transmission U is the reciprocal 
of the sum of the foregoing resistances. 


THICKNESS OF MATERIALS 


When a material is homogeneous, such as a piece of wood 
or insulating board, its ability to transfer heat is measured and 
expressed “per inch of thickness.” Its thermal conductivity (k) 
is the Btu transmitted per hour, per square foot, per degree 
F difference in temperature between the two faces, per inch of 
thickness. Its internal resistivity is the reciprocal (1/k) of its 
thermal conductivity. When calculating overall coefficients of 
heat transmission U of building sections it is necessary to take 
thickness into consideration. Example: Assume a material 
having a conductivity of .33 and therefore a resistivity of 1/.33 
or 3.03 is to be used in a thickness of % inch. In the calcula- 
tion of its contribution to the resistance of the whole section 
it is necessary to divide its conductivity by %” (.83 = .75) = .44 
or to multiply its resistivity by %” (3.03 x .75) = 2.27 which is 
also the reciprocal of .44. It is easy to remember these rela- 
tionships by the fact that a low conductivity (k) indicates 
superior insulation value while a low. resistivity (1/k) indi- 
cates poor insulation value. 

When a material is not homogeneous, such as a hollow build- 
ing block or a composite of plaster and lath, laboratory tests 
are made for each thickness of material commonly used rather 
than per inch of thickness. The values are then stated thus: 
thermal conductance (C) is the Btu transmitted per hour, per 
square foot, per degree F difference in temperature between 
the two faces, for the thickness stated or used in construction. 
Internal resistance (R) is the reciprocal of thermal con- 
ductance (that is, R = 1/C). 

If the thermal conductivity or thermal conductance of a 
material is known, its resistivity or resistance (as the case 
may be) can be found by taking the reciprocal of the known 
value. 


How to Find HEAT TRANSMISSION of Building Sections 


REQUIRED DATA 


The accompanying table gives the values for common build- 
ing and insulating materials recommended for use in com- 
puting heat transmission coefficients by the A.S.H.V.E. Guide, 
1936. It shows the conductivity (kK) or conductance (C) and 
the resistivity (1/k) or the resistance (R). Values for a va- 
riety of proprietary products and for variations from average 
types of staple building materials may be found in the 
A.S.H.V.E. Guide, 1936, beginning on page 107. For all normal 
computations the data presented here should be used. 


PROCEDURE 

To compute the correct overall coefficient of transmission U 
for any wall, floor, ceiling or roof section for which the co- 
efficient cannot be found in existing tabular data, proceed as 
follows: 


Rule I. Find in the accompanying table the resistance (R) or 
the resistivity (1/k) of each material, exposed surface and 
air space in the given section. Where resistivities are given 
(per inch of thickness) adjust the value to the actual thickness 
used by multiplying the resistivity by the actual thickness in 
inches or decimals thereof. Take the sum of all resistances and 
divide into one (to obtain the reciprocal of the sum); the result 
is the coefficient of transmission U in Btu per square foot per 
hour per degree F. 

Example 1: To compute the overall conductivity U of Section 
I in the Time-Saver Table. 


Exterior surface resistance (15 mph. wind movement).. 17 
Fir sheathing, building paper, Y.P. lap siding........... 2.00 
ee ea ere ee 91 
ee .23 
Interior surface resistance—still air................... 61 

ent ONIN uN 555/519 620 1047.00 0/0 0.0 (as 00,48 0 aye emsao neva etaveNnys 3.92 
Overall coefficient of transmission U = 1/3.92 = .26 Btu per 


square foot per hour per degree F. 


Example 2: To find the effect of using one inch of rigid in- 
sulating board in place of wood sheathing and the introduc- 
tion of one inch blanket form insulation midway in the air 
space in the same wall: 


Exterior surface resistance (15 mph.)....... mixt other aces it 
Wood siding (shingles or clapboards)................... 78 
1” rigid insulating board sheathing...................... 3.03 
PU I INNS Loads a ssccava beac wei arWlenciera. heed wiaea kia alee eet 91 
Be I IIE ini o oS sleet eikeena Mews ae siecewsd.ouaeus 3.70 
NI I NN ohio 215. 5. Witsoe crs ores aradd sas aie eine SOs . 
Ea RU IIE OE oo iin 56.650 :0 00 i506 os 0 tins vewsdd.0wa oo e% 23 
Interior surface resistance—still air...................... 61 

a IN iri Sree eine sain Gide) STs Mele OA Seen 10.34 
Overall coefficient of transmission U = 1/1034 = .10 Btu per 


square foot per hour per degree F. 


Reflective metals used as insulation must be associated with 
air spaces. The metal may be installed on one or both sides of 
an air space or as curtains dividing the air space into two or 
more separate air spaces. Thus in some cases an air space may 
have one side faced with aluminum foil and in other cases 
both sides may be bounded by foil. Values for each condition 
and for two widths of air spaces are given in the accompany- 
ing table. 


Rule Il. To find the overall coefficient of transmission of any 
construction involving reflective metals, follow Rule 1, sub- 
stituting for the normal air space resistance (.91) the re- 
sistance of each air space bounded on one or both faces by 
bright metal as given in the accompanying table. Note this 
table also includes values for standard assemblies of foils which 
save the addition of the separate air spaces. 
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RECOMMENDED VALUES FOR COMPUTING OVERALL COEFFICIENTS OF HEAT TRANSMISSION 
|z 3 o | = ° 
|= s| 2 3| £3 \2 3 
3°3| 5 3*3| 3% 
MATERIAL ° «§ = MATERIAL .« § 3s ‘8 
O Ol & & | OO! @& 
MASONRY MATERIALS Asphalt 6.50* 15% 
Brick, Common 5.00 20 Slate 10.37 10 
Face 9.20 ef Wood |.28* mm 
Brickwork, damp or wet 5.00 .20 
Cement Mortar 12.00 .08 PLASTERING MATERIALS 
Cinder Concrete 5.20 19 Plaster (Gypsum) 3.30 30 
Cinder Blocks— 8 inch IS 1.) a2" Lot" Metal Lath and Plaster (34’’) 4.40* <a 
2a tC 5I* 1.96* Wood Lath and Plaster 2.50* 40" 
oncrete 12.00 08 Plaster Board—% inch 3.73" ae 
— Fibre Concrete 1.66 .60 Va inch 2.82* Ry 
Concrete Blocks— 8 inch | .00* | .00* 
12 inch ; .80* 1.25* INSULATING MATERIALS 
Stone 12.50 .08 Blanket or Flexible Fiber 27 3.70 
Stucco 12.00 .08 Loose fill or bat type: 
Hollow Clay Tile— 4 inch | .00* 1 .00* Gypsum (flaked, dry and fluffy) 48 2.08 
6 inch .64* 1.57* Mineral Wool, all forms 27 3.70 
8 inch .60* |.67* Rock Wool, Glass Wo 27 3.70 
10 inch }note (b) .58* es Rigid, 
12 inch 40* 250” Corkboard 30 3.33 
'& inch Pe I Ni aa8" Fiber, typical wood, cane, etc. 33 3.03 
Hollow Gypsum Tile— 4 inch 46* 2.18* Reflective Type (see below, Air Spaces faced wit! 
Tile or Terrazzo 12.00 08 reflective metals aluminum foil) 
BUILDING CONSTRUCTIONS AIR SPACE AND SURFACE COE FFICIENT 
Frame Air Spaces, over ‘ faced with ordinary oor j- 1.10* ai* 
Fir Sheathing (1"") Building Paper Rm ig 1.41* ing materials 
Fir Sheathing (1), Building Paper and Yellow Surfaces, Ordinary, Still air 1.65* bI 
Pine Lap Siding .50* 2.00* Air in motion, 15 moh 6.00* ‘17° 
Fir Sheathing (1), Building Paper and Stucco .82* De gg 
Pine Lap Siding and Building Paper, Siding 4” FACED WITH REFLECTIVE METALS 
wide .85* |.18* FOIL 
Yellow Pine Lap Siding 1.28" .78* don de wi 46* 2.17* 
Flooring aced one side with fo 62* 1.61* 
Battleship linoleum ('/,’’) 1.36* .74* aced both sides ide 41* 2.44* 
Woods (Across Grain) d both sides with te : 57* 1.75* 
Maple or Oak (typical hardwoods) 1.15 87 vided in two with single curtain of foil 
Yellow Pine or Fir (typical softwoods) .80 1.25 sides br ight). Each space over 34” wide .23* 4,35* 
Each space 34” wid 31* 3.23* 
ROOFING CONSTRUCTIONS Air space with multiple curtains of foil, bright 
Roofing both sides, curtains more than 34” apart, in 
Asphalt, composition or prepared 6.50* .15* tandard construction: 
Built-up—%¥g inch thick 353” .28* 2 curtains forming 3 space .15* 6.78* 
Shingles 3 curtains forming 4 space Pt lig 9.22* 
Asbestos 6.00* RD 4 curtains forming 5 space .09* 11.66* 
NOTES air cells in the direction of heat flow. The 12” tile is based on 
* Indicates conductances and resistances for the thickness stated three cells in the direction of heat flow. The: 16%" tllew tile 
or used in construction, not per | inch thickness. All values not onsists of one 10” and one 16” tile, each having two cells in 
so marked are conductivities or resistivities and must be propor- vention al teak Gaw. 
tionately modified if the material is used in any other net thick All values are taken from A.S.H.V.E. Guide 1936, Chapter 5, Table 
ness than | inch. “Conductiviti es and Conductances of Building Materia's and 
(a) One air cell in direction of heat flow. ras ors" and are those recommended for computing heat 
(b) Hollow tile values for 6”, 8” and 10” units are based on two transmission coefficients. 








Example 3: To find the effect of adding to the wall section 
defined in Example 1 an aluminum faced plaster base and two 
equally spaced curtains of foil within the air space: 


Exterior surface resistance (15 mph.).................05. AT 
Fir sheathing, building paper, Y.P. lap siding........... 2.00 
First air space (bounded 1 side by foil) over .75”........ 2.17 
Second air space (bounded both sides by foil) over .75”.. 2.44 
Third air space (bounded both sides by foil, one being the 
curtain and the other the plaster base) over .75”.... 2.44 
ee ee rr tere rarer .23 
Interior surface resistance—still air................eeeeee 61 
NU NNNNNNNINIE oo 5 crac now cneus sabe oc ne sawnaanewn 10.06 
Overall coefficient of transmission U = 1/10.06 — .10 Btu per 


Square foot per hour per degree F. 


PER CENT OF HEAT TRANSFER STOPPED 


It is sometimes convenient to express the values resulting 
from the use of an insulation material in non-technical terms, 
particularly when dealing with clients. This may be expressed 
as “per cent of heat transfer stopped by the use of building 
insulation materials.” See T-S.S. Serial No. 65. This percentage 
may be found as follows: 


Rule Ill, Determine the coefficient of transmission of the build- 
ing section as it would be constructed without using an insula- 
tion material. Also compute the coefficient of transmission of 
the same section as if the selected insulation materials had 
been incorporated therein. Subtract coefficient of transmission 
of the insulated section from the coefficient of transmission of 
the uninsulated section and divide this difference by the co- 
efficient of transmission of the uninsulated section. Multiply 
by 100 to obtain per cent of heat transfer stopped by the use 
of insulation. 





































































































































































AMERICAN ARCHITECT 
TIME-SAVER 
STANDARDS 
em acs HEAT TRANSMISSION through Building Sections 
erial °°. 0 
-NOVEMBER1936 with Per Cent of Heat Transfer Stopped by INSULATION 
LIGHT FACE figures in table give the coefficient of heat trans- BOLD FACE figures in table show the per cent of the heat move. 
mission U of the building section shown, with the indicated ment through the uninsulated building section which is stopped 
insulation material in place. by the addition of the indicated insulation. 
DEFINITIONS RIGID BOARD BLANKET FILL REFLECTIVE 
U — Overall coefficient of heat transmission or TYPE METAL FOILS 
(thermal transmittance) in Btu per hour per FLEXIBLE (Loose | Sao Mate 7 lor 
sq. ft. of assembled structural section per degree or bate description of Types 
F difference in temperature on exposed faces 
7 <a 
% — Per cent of heat transfer stopped = k=|k= je | i 
U (not insulated) - U (insulated) —_ : -27 | .48 & & = 
U (not insulated) . k=.33 k =.30 : k=.27 3 Ze “ . 
k-Thermal conductivity of homogeneous material Average Average ae 3 a g g S $ | & 
in Btu per hour per sq. ft. per inch thickness Fibre Board Cork Board & ed wn | eigagiais 
per degree F difference in temperature on </e/%|e|e% 
exposed surfaces 3" | %"| i 13'| —) = 13"| a 3" | 1"| 133"| 2" | 3¥13%1- | o | 
U.26 | In place of | U |.24 .21 .17 .14 .11 
ef ec} @) iheating | ¢ | 8 19 36 46 58 
Under sheath-| U7 |.18 .16 .14 .12 .10].14 .12 .10|.17 .13 .11 .09 19 
= eich | % | 31 39 46 54 62|46 54 62/35 50 58 65 27 
© and lath 
> Between U 15 .12 .10 .06 .10 14 .10 .08 .07 
Fe studs % 42 54 62 77 62 46 62 69 73 
2 Both sides of | 7 |.18 .15 .12 .10 .07|.12 .10 .07 |.13 .09 '.07 SS Gamctaneee 
> A Siding or Clapboards See epee % 31 42 54 62 72 54 62 72 50 65 73 27 ——o- oe 
B Wood Sheathing 
C Metal Lath & Plaster Pe... U |.19 .17 .15 .12 .10].14 .11 .10 
D Studs, 3 34," 7 dee % |\27 35 42 54 62/46 58 62 
U.25 (s) Between U 19 616 
Solid Brick furring strips % 24 36 
3 se Under lath | U |.18 .16 .14 .12 .10].14 .11 .09 |.17 .13 .11 .09 19 
> | % Furring and plaster | % | 28 36 44 52 60/44 56 64/32 48 56 64 24 
°o " 
A Sees © sste‘bage, | U |-19 17 18 12 .10|.14 11 10 
Plaster 1 slenee % |24 32 40 52 60/44 56 60 
U3 Cemented to | U |.22 .20 .17 .13 .11|.16 .13 .10 
wall, an 
» shenneed % |35 43 50 62 68/53 62 71 
HG @°a0 U |.23 .20 .17 .14 .11].16 .13 .11 
= “later | % |32 41 50 59 68/53 62 68 
U.25 | @) sae U |.18 .16 .14 .12 .10|.14 .11 .09|.17 .13 .10 .09 MO aoe ae 
or above ish Floors. Values are 
om 1346’ Oak Flooring plaster base % |28 36 44 52 60/44 56 64/32 48 60 64 SS" 
+ | ae a F 15 .12 .10 .08|.06 .09 13 .10 .08 .07 
; Br ncdanscsi EY joists % 40 52 60 68/76 64 48 60 68 72 
¢ vi : vaya 
F 6) Both sides | UY |.14 .12 .10 .08 .06 |.09 .08 .06 |.13 .09 .07 .05 SS 
2 @ td | % |\44 52 60 68 76/64 68 76\48 64 72 80 28 Risid boards replace 
LL = = or) 7 ® plaster base only 
3 = Sees As ly |.18 .16 .14 .12 .10|.14 .11 .09 
° & Plaster (4) plaster base, | |, , 
> 16" slachar % |\28 36 44 52 60\44 56 64 
U.69 | Nailed over | U |.26 .23 .19 .15 .12}.18 .14 .11 .28 
floor joists % |\62 67 72 78 83|74 80 84 59 
OPEN ATTIC —— 
R @ hon 12 24 17 .13 .10}.07 .11 17.12 .09 .08 
3 caidas! oak joists % 65 75 81 86/88 84 75 83 87 88 
8 / @) Above metal | U |.34 .28 .22 .17 .13].21 .16 .12|.30 .19 .14 .11 .28 
a Koayn lath & plaster} % | 50 59 68 75 81/70 77 83|\56 72 80 8&4 59 
a. 4, Metal Lath = 
= & Plaster | «4 U |.35 .29 .23 .17 .13}.21 .16 .12 
vce’ | % |48 58 67 75 81/70 77 83 
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unin RIGID BOARD | BLANKET FILL | REFLECTIVE 
oo TYPE | METAL FOILS 
FLEXIBLE (Loose See Note 7 for 


or Batts) | description of Types 


1. All calculations are carried to second decimal only 


2. All exterior surfaces are considered exposed to 15 






































































































M.P.H. wind, interior surfaces still air | k=\k-= l = 0") eee 
. a . k =.33 k=.30 | k =.27 97|.48| 2 | ¢| Tore lll 
3. Insulating value of building paper is neglected | =| $-+——_|— 
Average Average 3s \l~ |FKle . 

4. All calculations are based upon “Recommended Fibre Board Cork Board > | 2 S| el ei el ele 
Conductivities and Conductances for computing “mis % 3] s| | $/ 
Heat Transmission Coefficients,” A.S.H.V.E. a iO! = ;w}a) a} 
Guide, 1936 | {}<| = n|o|-+ 

"| "| 1" fas 2° | or [ae] 2°] "| rl ve] 2" | axlax] —| a] || 

U.34 | Q) Under OC ise a0 Af 13 .3).86 .13 10 |.20 ccna pyr 7 oa 

8 | 'X%6§ Oak Flooring flooring | % |32 41 50 62 68/53 62 71 | 41 Rooting 

w | ( 7% Yeti He Between | U 18 .13 .11 .09| | 14 .10 .08 .07 

$ ort joists % \47 62 68 74 | 689 71 76 79 

e | panies t 

cf OY : Festened 1 UY |.19 .17 .15 .12 .10|.14 .11 .10|.18 .13 .11 .09 20 

5 | WS cae, «|: % [44 5O 56 65 71/59 68 71/47 62 68 74 at 

fh cee” ae ae eige 

6 | Te 

5 | CY seit (@) insulting bowrd | J | -19 14 11 .09 .08 |.06 .08 

c | (k.33) used as| 9% | 44 59 68 74 76|82 76 

io ‘. interior Finish . 

U.33 | 7 oe on Above metal | U |.22 .20 .17 .13 .11|.16 .12 .10|.21 .15 .12 .10|.06 .10|.23 .15 .11 .09 .08 

2 al ee lath & plaster] % |33 41 48 61 67|52 64 70|36 55 64 70|82 70/30 55 67 73 76 
Ve - 

855 Conc. ect ’bace, | U |-22 20 -17 .13 .11].16 .13 .10 

HY} Slab i plaster’ | % |33 41 48 61 67|52 61 70 

U.64| Built-up Composition 

= Roof on 6” Under 

2g} Conc. Roof Slab composition | U |.33 .28 .22 .16 .13 | 20 .15 .12 | 

gO) === roofing % |\48 57 66 75 80\69 77 81 

= 3! laid on slab 

| | | 

U.46 | Under shingle] U |.25 .22 .18 .14 .12|.17 .13 mE £23 16 12 .10 | .23 
, lath % |\46 52 61 70 74\'63 72 76\|50 65 74 78 50 
Wood Shingles 
a T 

- ty fp Beneath or | Uy |.22 .19 .16 .13 .11|.16 .12 .10|.20 .15 .12 .10 23 .15 .11 .09 .08 

St rafters % |\52 59 65 72 76 | 65 74 78|\57 67 74 78 50 67 76 80 83 
a S| es . } ae 
td v7 perp BCA E: | |.16 12 .10 .08|.06 .08| 
28 interior Finich | % | 52 | 65 74 78 83/87 63 - 
Ritter () Both sides | Y |.14 12 .10 08 .06|.10 .08 .06|.15 .10 .08 .06 | .22 
"a. | * |\70 74 78 83 87|78 83 87\ 67 78 83 BB 52 
or) + @ it 1 — 
| 

U.56 Over or under] U |.30 .26 .21 .16 .13).19 .15 .12|.27 18 14 .11 Oe iain 

m sheathing | % |46 55 63 71 77|66 73 79|52 68 75 80 5B 8 space under sheathing 

® | edeut 

3 Beneath or | Y | 24 21 .17 .14 .11/.17 .13 .11|.22 .16 12 .10 25 .16 12 .09 .08 

ai eveen” | 3 | 57 64 70 75 80|70 77 80|61 71 79 82 55 71 79 84 86 

% MAE tebe w | 26 |.17 .13 .11 .09|.06 .09/ 

= interior Fnigh % 57 70 77 80 84 | 89 84 | 

® + 

F Both sides | U |.14 .12 .10 .08 .06|.10 .08 06|.16 .10 .08 .06| | .24 

a i a | | 

or(1)+(Q) | % 75 79 82 86 89 | 82 86 89) 71 82 86 89 | | 57 
NOTES (Continued ) 

3. Where insulating materials are used on both sides of a dead air space the same thick- the assumption that bright aluminum foil is used and that it always faces a dead air 
ness and type of insulation is assumed to be employed on each side. In actual practice space. The values given do not apply to dull sheet metals, aluminum foil paints, or other 
the thickness used on the cold side may be greater than that used on the warm side reflective materials 
{in the case of rigid boards and blankets), To find the correct value for such conditions Type I - Aluminum foil on one side of air space (either warm or cold side.) Also applies 
use the figure given for insulation used on one side of the air space in a thickness equal to conditions where insulation is used on koth sides of a single air space 
to the sum of the thicknesses used on both sides, except with reflective metals Type II - Aluminum foil, bright both sides, dividing air space in two 

6. Where rigid board insulations are shown used on both sides of an air space, they are Type Ill - Aluminum foil, bright both sides, used in multiple curtains without metal-to- 
assumed to replace wood sheathing and metal lath; hence these values are lower than metal contact. Spacing of foils is considered uniform in narrow air spaces and in wide 
for other materials which do not eliminate structural products horizontal spaces is considered as over °/ spacing. In all cases where foil would other- 

7. Reflective metal foil installations. Calculations for reflective metal foils are based on wise face an infinite air space, building paper is included to form a limited air space 
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PURPOSE 


In the calculation of heating, cooling or air conditioning 
loads the movement of heat (loss or gain) through doors and 
windows and the increased heating or cooling load due to air 
infiltration through the cracks around these openings are de- 
termined separately from the heat movement through walls, 
roofs, ceilings and floors. See T-S.S. “How to Find Heat Trans- 
mission of Building Sections,” and also T-S.S. “Heating and 
Air Conditioning _Loads—I, II, III.” 

Presented here are data relating to heat transmission and 
infiltration through doors and windows, exclusive of solar heat 
gain through glass, which is considered in T-S.S. “Heating and 
Air Conditioning Loads—II.” 


HEAT TRANSMISSION 


Since doors and windows may be considered as homogenous 
materials always exposed to moving air outside and to still air 
inside, conductances and resistances can be neglected and the 
overall coefficient of heat transmission U given directly. These 
coefficients are presented in Table 1. The importance of mul- 
tiple glazing to reduce condensation and fogging on windows, 
especially with winter air conditioning, is shown on Chart 1. 


Heat Transmission and Infiltration 
through Doors, Windows and Glass Masonry 


INFILTRATION DUE TO CRACKAGE 


Air entering buildings from out-of-doors affects heating and 
cooling loads to an important degree. It may leak directly 
through walls, enter through cracks around windows and doors 
and their frames, and enter directly through entrance doors 
during the periods when they are opened by traffic. Air leak- 
age through walls may be reduced so effectively by a layer 
of good building paper or by continuous plastered surfaces that 
this source of infiltration is commonly neglected. There is no 
measurable infiltration through walls built of structural glass 
masonry. 


Air leakage through cracks can be effectively reduced by 
weatherstripping. Since the quality and performance of various 
types of weatherstrips vary over a wide range, it is better, 
wherever possible, to use authenticated test data supplied by 
the manufacturer of the material used, than the average values 
necessarily presented herein. 


Note that variations in type and installation make it pos- 
sible for wood windows to develop double the average leakage 
shown. Also that proper fitting, especially of steel windows, 
can materially reduce them. 





TABLE | - COEFFICIENTS OF TRANSMISSION (U) 
Doors, Windows, Skylights, Glass Masonry ** 


TABLE 2 - INFILTRATION THROUGH CRACKS 
AROUND WINDOWS AND DOORS 















































































































































Windows and Skylights U Cubic feet per hour per foot of crack 
Single sheet of glass (window or plate) 1.13 Type of Window Condition for various velocities in miles per hour 
Double sheets of glass (compound lights, storm sash, etc.) 45 
Triple sheets of glass .28 : La = » 25 | 20 
Gloss M DOUBLE HUNG Average window, not | 
lass Masonry indow, 
le tdieaae ~ pen cy weatherstripped | 6.6| 21.4/ 39.3] 59.3] 80.0/103.7 
(UNLOCKED) Average window, | 
Panel Wood Doors (assumed same as glass) 1.13 weatherstripped 4.3 | 15.5] 23.6) 35.5] 48.6) 63.4 
Solid Wood Doors (calculated values) Poorly fitted window, | 
Nominal thickness Actual thickness not weatherstripped | 26.9 | 69.0) 110.5) 153.9) 199.2 | 249.4 
1 234> .69 Poorly fitted window, 
1% 1% 59 weatherstripped 5.9 | 18.9) 34.1| 51.4] 70.5| 91.5 
1 1 %e 4 | 
% 35 ° 
: i ; 5, y~ DOUBLE HUNG | Not weatherstripped, | 
u ~ METAL unlocked 20 | 47 | 74 |104 |137 |170 
24 = = WINDOWS | 
3 2% .33 Weatherstripped, | 
* Tentative value, based on average of tests on three types of units, pending greater mene 6 So | = | = \©¢ - 
accumulation of data. All values assume 15 mph wind velocity | 
} 
* * All other data except as above, from A.S.H.V.E. Guide, 1936, Ch. 5, Table 13 penn aay Residential casement, } 
average 14 | 32 | 52 | 76 |100 |128 
CHART I - CONDENSATION ON WINDOWS Scat a 
AND GLASS MASONRY sections, average 8 24 38 | 54 | 72 92 
| iecatesd a | | | [ Architectural | | 
a 60 |- indoor rel. humidity | | a peeheenen, manage 20 52 | 68 | 116 | 152 162 
& 50 } } | } -s} = Hollow metal, | | 
it Recommended 1 | | La & vertically pivoted 30 | 88 (145 |186 {221 |242 
es AO + minimum indoor ‘as ey +———— | | | | 
Ww relative humidity ; | | fey | * | | 
>  35i— + ee Pa —+—_—_++— DOORS Well fitted, not | 
» | | we | | | weatherstripped | 27 | 69 |111 [154 |200 |249 
~ ——— ' ! 
& | RS | | & | | Well fitted, | 
i 10 | ay 4. ' a, = ——— 1 weatherstripped 14 35 55 | 77 |100 {125 
‘ oO ' | 
re 0 4 | ly re Poorly fitted, not 
9 FA l | |. a weatherstripped | 54 (138 |221 |308 |398 |499 
57 10 7 + © Ptests on hollow glass — 
Oo 7 x 4 OJ masonry units | Poorly fired, 
-20}-5 , ‘ee weatherstripped | 27. | 69 | 111 |154 |200 |249 
| A INDOOR AIR TEMPERATURE 70°F 
-30 o DO i i j —* . 
0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100} DOORS site 
RELATIVE HUMIDITIES INDOORS oom 81 |207 |332 |462 [598 {746 
Condensation or fogging of windows will occur in winter in most parts of the U.S. " F 
if single glass is used and indoor relative humidity is maintained within the desirable ert ©Velues for - a besed on ee peer 
range. Double glazing and hollow glass masonry cut heat losses approximately in half ae ee Cen ee eee cic eamcagines pmaelneamammaan 
and greatly reduce likelihood of condensation For more detailed data see Chapter 6, A.S.H.V.E. Guide, 1936 
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Heat Transmission and Infiltration 
through Doors, Windows and Glass Masonry 


Infiltration through cracks around windows and doors may 
be computed from data in Table 2: 

1, Measure the lineal feet of crack around each opening as 
follows: For double hung windows take the perimeter plus 
the length of the meeting rail. For casements and pivoted win- 


dows take aggregate perimeter of all movable or ventilating 
sections. 


2. Determine the total effective crackage (which is the total 
crackage adjusted to allow for exfiltration from the leeward 


side of buildings) as follows: In a room having one exposed 
wall take all of the crack. With two exposed walls use the 
wall having the most crack. With three or four exposed walls, 
take the wall having the most crack but in no case less than 
half the total crack. 

3, Find the prevailing average wind velocity from local weather 
bureau data or from T-S.S. “Heating and Air Conditioning— 
Basic Data.” Refer to Table 2 for the cubic feet of air enter- 
ing per hour, per lineal foot of crack, for the selected wind 
velocity and for the type of window or door under considera- 








AMERICAN ARCHITECT 


TIME-SAVER 
STANDARDS 


NOVEMBER 1936 
loads see T-S.S. 


“Heating and Air Condition Loads—lI.” 


INFILTRATION THROUGH ENTRANCE DOORS 


Due largely to lack of authentic test data it has been cus- 
tomary to neglect the air entering a building while entrance 
doors are in use except by the rule-of-thumb: “A single door 
in frequent use, as in a store, should have an infiltration value 
applied which is three times that for a well fitted door.” 

Recent research based on field tests on nearly 600 entrances 
reveals that heating and cooling loads are materially affected 
by entrance door infiltration. 

Losses in summer are governed by wind velocity, type and 
size of doors, presence of cross draft through building due to 
doors in different walls and volume of traffic nature of 
occupancy of the buildings. In winter, these losses are gov- 
erned by the chimney effect due to the height of the building, 
and volume of traffic. In buildings of commercial character, 
therefore, the total infiltration load through entrance doors 
should be calculated from data in Table 3 for winter conditions 


or 



































tion. Multiply this value by the effective crackage in lineal and Table 4 for summer conditions. 
feet. The result is the total cubic feet of air per hour due to 
infiltration. : The Int Itration Problem of Multiple Entrances, | \. M. Simpson and 
For data on converting this leakage into heating and cooling G; Bi ong nag a V.E. Journal Section, Heating, Piping and Ait 
TABLE 3 - INFILTRATION THROUGH ENTRANCE DOORS - WINTER CONDITIONS 
Entrance Infiltration - Cubic Feet per Person Passing Through 
Height of 72" Revolving Door 36” Hinged Door Vestibule | 36” Single Door 
Building-Floors ffi . 
Be —_ man Temp. 35° F Temp. 0° F Temp. 35°F | Temp. 0° F 
| T 
5 20 32 490 540 650 720 
10* 20 32 610 735 810 980 
20* 20 32 710 930 940 1240 
30 20 32 805 1140 1070 1530 
40 20 32 900 1280 1200 1700 
50 20 32 980 1410 1320 1880 
60 20 32 1080 1540 1440 2050 











* EXHAUST FAN VENTILATION; Medium exhaust fan ventilation causes entrance infiltration at least equivalent to the chimney action of a 10 story building and heavy exhaust 
fan ventilation causes entrance infiltration equivalent to the chimney action of a 20 story building 





TABLE 4 - INFILTRATION THROUGH ENTRANCE DOORS - SUMMER CONDITIONS 


























Entrance Infiltration - Cubic Feet per Minute per Person in Room 
Type of 72" Revolving Door 36" Hinged Door - Single Entrance 36" Hinged Door - 
ype (Doors in one outside wall only ) Cross Draft Entrance 
Establishment Small Large in diff 
Occupancy Occupancy Maximum Mateus (More than one door in different walls ) 
Max. Infiltration Min. Infiltration Infiltration” Infiltration Max. Infiltration’ — Min. Infiltration’? 
Bank 4.7 2.0 22.0 7.0 | 30.5 13.4 
Barber Shop 2.3 2.3 11.0 3.5 15.2 6.7 
Broker's Office 4.7 3.3 22.0 7.0 30.5 13.4 
Candy & Soda 3.5 2.0 16.5 5.2 22.7 10.0 
Cigar Store 14.5 8.0 66.0 20.8 91.0 40.0 
Dept. Store (Small 5 & 10¢) 6.4 3.0 33.0 10.4 45.5 20.0 
Dept. Store (Large) 4.7 2.0 22.0 7.0 30.5 13.4 
Dress Shop 1.7 1.6 8.2 2.6 11.4 5.0 
Drug Store 4.7 3.3 22.0 7.0 30.5 13.4 
Furrier iz 1.6 8.2 2.6 11.4 5.0 
Hospital Room _ —_— 3.5 3.5 — —_ 
Lunch Room 3.5 2.0 16.5 5.2 22.7 10.0 
Men's Shop 2.3 21 11.0 3.5 15.2 6.7 
Office ( Private) _ — 2.5 2.5 - soni 
Office (Professional ) — i, 3.5 3.5 ~— saa 
Office Building 1.2 5 5.5 1.7 77 3.4 
Public Building 1.7 P 8.2 2.6 11.4 5.0 
Restaurant je x 8.2 2.6 11.4 5.0 
Shoe Store 4.7 2.1 11.0 3.5 | 15.2 6.7 





per hour 


per hour 





(1) - Maximum values for exposed position and average wind velocity above 10 miles 
(2) - Minimum values for sheltered location and average wind velocity below 5 miles 


NOTES: For vestibule (double bank of hinged doors) entrance infiltration is 25% less 


than the value for single bank of hinged doors given above 

With two doors only, each one in different outside walls figure as SINGLE ENTRANCE 
during portion of time opposite door is closed and as-cross draft entrance during portion 
of time opposite door is open. With two or more doors in each of two or more outside 
walls figure throughout as cross draft entrance 
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THREE ARCHITECTS 
AS DECORATORS 


UE to a constantly increasing accept- 

ance of modern design, architects 
are assuming a more important position 
as decorators and designers of d cora- 
tive appurtenances. Usually their work 
in decoration is limited to that for the 
individual client. Recently, Grosfeld 
House, New York furniture manufac- 
turers opened an exhibition consisting 





of two model houses, one decorated in 
various traditional styles and the other 
modern. Three of the rooms and their 
furniture in the modern house were de- 
signed by well-known architects. 


1, Eugene Schoen’s living room was 
distinguished by the manner in which 
he introduced a relationship between the 





' 7 = — interior and the exterior of a modern 
FE Ba Racine: , home. A large flower window, forming 
: mer a } a wall of the house gives one a feeling 
that the room extends into the garden. 
: 4 The feeling of openness is further 
: . F achieved through the lack of door open- 
= . ings between the rooms. Another note- 
= worthy feature is the harmonious effect 
= 4 which can be achieved by combining 
= . ' Amboyna, Sapeli, Paldao and Japanese 
$ . = : Ash Woods in one setting. The room 
: is done in soft beige with hand carved 

beige carpet. 
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2. Irvin Scott, in his library, demon- 
strated the versatility of sectional 
= furniture in a modern library in which 
the pieces of light, tropical Yuba wood 

face. * are arranged into built-in wall units, 
2 €* : en de while the upholstered pieces adapt them- 
‘ selves to use as a long sofa, love seat, 
or corner chairs. The sectional furni- 
ture may be used interchangeably as 
dividing partitions, bookcases, curio 





yt, 
an, 


cabinets, desks, storage facilities, or 
other practical units. The walls, 
draperies and carpet are carried out in 
two-tone effect of sand color and black 
with touches of green introduced in the 
upholstered pieces. 











3. Morris Sanders, winner of the Archi- 
tectural League’s 1936 Silver Medal, 
created a trim modern bedroom within 
a background of three white walls and 
one in Chinese red, and an imposing 
full height window of glass brick. Mr. 
Sanders avoided the use of color in the 
furniture, preferring to confine his color 
to the red wall. The furniture combines 
\ the softness of brown leather with 
African Walnut wood with metal trim- 

3 ‘e mings to emphasize wood tone. 
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Main Lounge 


were built around 


Bigelow Carpets. ... says Neel D. Parker, 


Advisory Decorator of the San Francisco War Memorial 


We're proud of the part Bigelow carpets 


ae oplayed in decorating the luxurious War 
BIGELOW of 
WEAVERS 





Memorial building in San Francisco. 
We’re proud, too, of the fine tribute paid Bigelow 
by Neel D. Parker, the advisory decorator on this 
project. 

“I have been sold on Bigelow carpets for a long 
time,” says Mr. Parker. “Bigelow not only makes 
excellent qualities, but has a very fine color range 


and unusual patterns as well. I have always found 


their service to be exceptional. They have men at 
the head of various departments who know all 
there is to know about carpets.” 

Architects and decorators all over the country 
have found us helpful in solving the multitude of 
carpeting problems that call for highly specialized 
knowledge. Whatever your problem, may we serve 
you, too, as Carpet Counsel? Contract Department, 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Inc., 140 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Carpet Counsel 
by Bigelow Weavers 
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BILDRITE LOK-JOINT 
SHEATHING 


On the outside of the wall Bildrite . , 


On the inside of the wall, Lok. | |, 
Joint Lath as a plaster base offers | B 
you these advantages : 





_——<—<— He a 
. e ° . 


Sheathing offers these advantages: 





_o~ —— 


1. Four times the bracing strength | . 01 
. . . [> —. e > 
of eight inch shiplap. ed 1. Eliminates lath marks on walls | 1 
2. Far more insulation than lumber. Yj and ceilings. , 
3. N joint knotholes ... 
Gadiaaianin. on Po mr — M a 3, 
rough walls and ceilings. 
4. Easily handled ...does not injure . 6 4 
hands, does not gum up tools. 3. Effectively insulates. 5 








5. Waterproofed by a patented 


4.T Lt k’’ joint _ 
asphalt treatment. he “Lok” joint assures a rigid 


ry level plastering surface. 
6. One solid piece 2°. inch thick... 


easily applied. 4 5. Minimizes plaster cracks. 
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BILDRITE SHEATHING ———»> 
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-INSULATE WITH INSULITE 
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LIOF PROTECTION 


[E\}AS YOU BUILD 


. INSULITE 
INTERIOR FINISH 


» Lok- | Jnsulite interior finish products... Tile, Plank, SHEATHING [1 
offers | Building Board and Hardboard... may be used S'INSULITEGAE > 
on the inside of the wall to: 





n walls | 1, Provide permanent decoration. : Wood <b 
2. Assure charming, modern interiors. r 











4 INSULITE|| | maa 
| 3. Effectively insulate. HARDBOARD = 
“Ch: ea i ¥ oleae 
S3 4, Correct acoustics. ‘Finish flooring. ~ 
| %” INSULITE 


5. Reduce the passage of sound through walls 


H “iauh Hooring 
and ceilings. 























Buildings constructed with the Insulite 
wall of protection are buildings of 
. permanence and comfort. Let us send 
you complete details and samples. 


LATH| HEAT LOSS REDUCTIONS 


Compared with same relative type of construction with wood sheathing and 
wood lath. The same percentage of reduction applies when 4” Insulite 
interior finish products are used instead of Lok-Joint Lath. 





















































alll Shingles +4 a 
: ” Furring y" 
ie x ° I iia \) 
Lox-Jont | >*Ps | LOK-JOINT 
4 LATH & | BILDRITE } LATH & 
ae | Plaster SHEATHING 1 Plaster 
APS 2" thick] P| ee 
U=0.17 37% Reduction U=0.14 44% Reduction 
a nal 
Siding ik Purring i! Sl 
” Strips SA yr 
a 7 : a 72 
BILDRITE LOK-JOINT | BILDRITE |: LOK-JOINT 
SHEATHING | LATH & SHEATHING) : — & 
Ag thick 7 Plaster | 2% thick” ip aster 
HES Stucco —¥ elt 





















































U=0.16 36% Reduction U=0.16 47% Reduction 


THE INSULITE COMPANY 


Department AA76, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Twin Sectional. 
80’ high. 71” wide. Sepa- 
rate half sections can 
pass through any average 
size door. 


Stands 


Welded Steel Boiler hav- 
ing a capacity from 1,800 
to 42,500. 


There’s One 
for every 
Plaee and 


Purpose 


This Ad is frankly by-way-of- 
remindment. A 
jogger. 


sort of memory- 


You may have used certain of our’ 


boilers and sort of placed us in 
your mind as not having other 
kinds. For instance a specially de- 
signed Gas Boiler. A heavy-duty 
high pressure Hot Water Supply 
Boiler. Likewise a Welded Steel 
one. Or a big cast iron Twin Sec- 
tion one, that is so largely used for 
replacements, as the sections can 
pass through any average size door. 
Does away with all tearing out cost 
and nuisance. 


All of which boils down to the 
fact that Burnham makes boilers 
for all fuels and for every place 
and purpose. 


Glad to send you our new cata- 
log No. 74 covering all heating 
equipment. 








A specially de- 
signed Built-In Oil 
Burning Boiler. 


Gas Boiler. It has 
fully lived up on 
the job, to the test 
made at the plant. 
An excellent per- 
formance. 


The dependable 
Round Boiler for 
regular heating. 
Also made for high 
pressure hot water 
supply. 


Bumham poiler Corporation, 


IRVINGTON, NEW YORK 


ZANESVILLE, OHIO 


Representatives in~All Principal Cities 
of the United States and Canada 
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SULLIVAN LETTERS AT COLUMBIA 


The Avery Architectural Library of Columl Univer- 
sity has recently come into possession of an important and 
unique Sullivan item. It is a scrapbook, prepared py 
Sullivan’s close friend, Lyndon P. Smith, and contains 
not only clippings of the complete first publication of the 
“Kindergarten Chats” in the “Interstate Architect and Build. 
er” for 1901-1902, but also several letters from Sullivan 
to Smith, numerous manuscript comments on the history 
and derivation of this series of articles made by Smith, and, 
on the back cover, Sullivan’s original pencil layout for the 
completed series, made when the series was about half fin- 
ished. It is dated “Palisades, New York, August 12, 1901.” 
and signed ‘*Louis H. Sullivan.” 

Lyndon P. Smith was an architect whose chief claim to 
fame seems to have been his continuing friendship with Louis 
Sullivan. He wrote the article in the “Architectural Rec. 
ord” on the Schlesinger and Mayer building in July 1904, 
pages 53-60. This article, by the way, is particularly rich 
in illustrations of the lavish decorative metal work on the 
Schlesinger-Mayer building in which Sullivan’s ideas of 
dynamic growth-expressing lines were possibly carried fur- 
ther than in any of his other work. 

At the period during which the “Kindergarten Chats” 
were written, Lyndon Smith was living in Palisades, New 
York, and several of the articles in the series were composed 
while Sullivan was ‘visiting him there. The whole series of 
fifty-two articles was an attempt by Sullivan to place his 
extraordinary organic philosophy in relation to the architec- 
ture of America, and to present the whole in a way which was 
vivid and compelling. He evidently realized the importance 
which this series had in his own development, and also as 
perhaps the most alive presentation of his basic ideas. For 
instance, on February 22, 1901, Sullivan wrote from Chicago 
as follows: 

The ‘Kindergarten Chats’ will strike deeper than you 
are inclined to imagine. As a psychological study they will 
be far and away beyond anything I have hitherto attempted. 
The key to them, you will find, as the development pro- 
ceeds, slowly but elaborately—in the development of the 
character and artistic nature of the young man, from within. 

It will be the first serious attempt ever made to test archi- 
tecture by human nature and democracy. Don’t let a cer- 
tain flippancy of treatment mislead you. Try to spread them 
as far as you can among the laity, for they will be free from 
technicalities. [ am writing for the people, not for architects. 

Kelly is a rough diamond. He deserves great credit for 
his nerve and foresight, and a certain vague but strong de- 
sire to make his journal an educational power. He insisted 
that I should write absolutely with a free hand. It’s a pretty 
heavy money investment for him and he ought to be backed 
up with subscriptions. I have written 27 of the articles, so 
[ have my “curve” all right. 

Yours, 
(Signed) Louis.” 

As he progressed in writing the series, and Kelly’s in- 
sistence that he write “absolutely with a free hand” was 
leading to more vigorous and perhaps more bitter denun- 
ciations of what he felt was cheap and wrong in the Ameri- 
can architecture of the time, he evidently came to realize 
that what he was writing was really more for the general 
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NEW INSULATION DATA 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION AND REFERENCE 





NOVEMBER 1936 
PURPOSE 
Rev 


ts METALLATION*. with installation prac 


DESCRIPTION 
is METALLATION 





USES 
LET ALLATION 





Reynolds office 


HOW METALLATION INSULATES 
ETALLA N repels practically ali radiant he 


CHARACTERISTICS 





[Febie ) | INSULATING VALUES of AIR SPACES WITH ond WITHOUT METALLATION (ASHVE GUIDE 1936) | 
r stor " cm ATION T “! T 


T- APPLICATION OF METALL 


(Armows paint trom veflectine vwrtecen' 


REYNOLDS METALLATION—Basic Data 


etl tek HOW TO CALCULATE 
A ot Typ INSULATION VALUES 





M5.3.1 M5.3.1 


INSTALLATION 
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REYNOLDS METALLATION-—Basic Data 


[Table 2 - FORMS OF METALLATION 
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WHERE TO BUY 


TTT 


| Table 3 - BASIC METHODS OF INSTALLING METALLATION 
} 


TYPES “BC 
1 METALLATED ECO 


| Revistance Value 2.17 


Il - CONDUCTANCE AND RESISTANCE VALUES Conductance | Resiat 
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Figure 4 3 [ METHODS METHODS 
TYPICAL beds Ay | 
= COMBINATIONS | 
=] : | REYNOLDS CORPORATION woven 





Bright metal insulation is one of 
the most discussed subjects in archi- 
tecture and building. In order to 
provide you with the latest, authori- 
tative data, we have prepared a 
Time-Saver Standards Sheet on Rey- 
nolds Metallation*, giving established 
facts about its efficiency and ap- 
proved methods of installation. We 
are glad to offer copies of this 
Time-Saver Standards Sheet to all 
architects, so that their offices may 
be fully informed on the subject of 


this increasingly popular insulation. 


In brief: Metallation provides per- 
manent high-efficiency at very low 
cost; its insulating value is not im- 
paired by moisture; it saves time and 
expense in heating or cooling a struc- 
ture because of its low heat storage 
capacity. We believe that Reynolds 
Metallation, according to all known 
tests, gives more insulation per dollar 
than other materials. Its use leaves 
more dollars to be spent on other 
parts of the building. In these days 


REYNOLDS CORPORATION 


19 RECTOR 


STREET, 


NEW YORK 


Reynolds Air Conditioning, Metalumber Framing, Joists and Slabs, Meta!lation, 
Ecod Fabric-Reinforced Plaster Base, Paints, Liquid Metallation, Steel Windows 
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of tight budgets it solves many a 
knotty problem. 

If you are not enrolled to receive 
Time-Saver Standards as issued, use 
the coupon below or your letterhead 
for your copies of the Time-Saver 
Standards Sheet on Reynolds Met- 
allation. 


*Trade-Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


ee ee 


| Number of copies desired 


I REYNOLDS CORPORATION, { 
[ 19 Rector Street, New York ‘ 
| Name : i 
Address { 
i 

| 
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ee 
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Drafty rooms, cold floors, uneven temperatures 
throughout the house...no wonder this little fellow 
rebels! But there is no reason why this should 
happen in the homes you plan. Safeguarding 
health and providing comfort for your clients are 
services they'll appreciate more than any other... 
especially when you can assure these benefits ata 
saving of up to 50% of fuel costs! 

You can do this by specifying Gimco Rock 
Wool Insulation. According to U S. Bureau ot 
Standards tests, its effectiveness in retarding heat 
leaks is unsurpassed in 
home building insulation. 
It is fire-proof, moisture- 
proof, and vermin-proof. 
It will not pack down, 
dust out, disintegrate, or 
deterioriate. Gimco lasts 
as long as the house itself, 
and adds greatly to the 
permanent value of the 
property. 

Let us tell you more 
about Gimco Rock Wool, 
and how our local dealer 
is prepared to cooperate 
with you. Just write to the 
General Insulating & Mfg. 
Co., Alexandria, Ind. 


Gimco is easily blown into 
empty wall and ceiling spaces 
in homes already built. 





Gimco bats are easy to install 
in buildings under construction. 


ep ROReR- 3 - 


INSULATION 


Made by the world’s largest exclusive 


manufacturers of Rock Wool Products 
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public than for the architect, and that architect 
either blinded to its message by his denunciati 
that they were doing, or else so immersed in 


Would be 
of much 
echnical}- 


ties that its philosophy would be over tneir hea In an- 
other letter to Smith, which bears no date but evidently was 
written a little earlier than the one just quoted, he writes: 
“My dear Lyndon: 

[ should like to have the ‘Kindergarten Chats’ circulated 


as extensively as possible among the laity. The 
will not understand much of what is in them, but 
more open minded, will. 

Please send to 


architects 
the laity, 


E. C. Kelly 
Mer. Interstate Publishing Co, 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
as copious a list as you can of those who might be interested 
in reading these articles, and he can send them notices and 
a subscription blank. It is among the people that we want 
to work. The composition of the articles is going along mer- 
rily. I have written 27. In the 24th I get the ‘young man’ 
out of doors on a hot summer's day, and the awakening 
begins. 

Let me know, from time to time your impressions of the 
articles, as they appear. How is everything with you and 
yours? 

Truly, 
Sullivan.” 


It is one of the tragic happenings of American architec- 
tural history that this series of articles should have been 
published in an obscure weekly technical paper which never 
enjoyed a large circulation. Its numbers have unaccountably 
disappeared, because, as far as I know, this set, in Lyndon 
Smith’s scrapbook, and now in the Avery Library, is one of 
only two or three extant today; Lyndon Smith thought 
it a unique set. 

Nevertheless, despite the comparatively small circulation 
which these articles enjoyed, their fame spread rapidly, and 
the “Kindergarten Chats” were almost a legend—as important 
and elusive as many legends—until the reprint of the series, 
edited by Mr. Claude Fayette Bragdon, was brought out 
by the Scarab Fraternity in 1934. It is noteworthy that in 
this reprint Mr. Bragdon felt himself called upon occasion- 
ally to moderate Sullivan’s vituperations and to eliminate 
some of his puns and some of his slang. Just how far this 
modification went, only a word for word examination of the 
original would reveal. The changes are undoubtedly very 
minor and admirably fitted to make the articles more under- 
standable today. On the other hand, to read them actually 
as they came, hot from Sullivan’s imagination, puns, vitupera- 
tion, and all, is an experience worth having. Whatever one 
may think of the quality of Sullivan’s poetry, and however 
one may deplore certain narrownesses of appreciation and 
certain blindnesses to other types of architecture than his 
own, one can only admire the extraordinary vitality of the 
entire series. The wide sweep of its design, and especially 
Sullivan’s deep feeling that architecture and human life, 
economically and politically, as well as culturally, were in- 
evitably bound together—that to change one was to change 
the other—that was insight rare at the time. It is that which 
makes Sullivan the unique figure he is. The blindnesses and 
some of the vituperation were the results of a life of tragic 
conflict which neither Sullivan nor his opponents understood 
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Sloane-Blabon Linoleum, Azure Blue with Gray center circle 
and stars of Clear White, plays an important part in the decora- 


tive scheme of the club's lounge. 
Henry Davis III, Architect x x Pd 


The Sloane-Blabon Linoleum floor in the bar, below, is particu- 
larly colorful. The largest area is Azure Blue; the wave effect, 


lation Clear White; the border, Burgundy. 


Vy, and 
ortant if goes without saying that a yacht club should 
series, 

ht out 

‘hat in 
‘asion- 
minate ton, Pennsylvania, is shown in the accompanying 
ar this 
ot the 
y very 
under- 
ctually to say the following about the contribution of Sloane- 
upera- 
er one 
ywever 
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an his leum floor attracts all-comers and completes two 
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| §LOANE-BLABON LINOLEUM 
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have a nautical atmosph¢ re. How well this has 


been achieved in the Tri-State Yacht Club at Essing- 


photographs. 


oR 
N 995139 


The officers of the club have been good enough 


Blabon Linoleum to the attractiveness of these rooms: 


“The smart and colorful appearance of the lino- 





extremely pleasing rooms. We are well satisfied with We shall be glad to send you a list of other recent Sloane- 
Blabon installations together with our new, profusely illus- 
trated Linoleum Handb ok. Write W. & J. Sloane, Selling 
it stands up under hard wear.” Agents Division, 295 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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It’s COLD here..... 


(at the top of Mount Washington) 





Dut it’s WARM inside 


(note Cabot’s Quilt insulation) 





The Mount Washington observatory has per- 
haps the coldest and most exposed location of 
any winter residence in the United States. It is 
kept warm for the young men who occupy it all 
winter by a stove in the living room, a chimney 
pipe extension into the bunk room (pictured 
above)—plus the insulating power of Cabot’s 
QUILT. 

Cabot’s Quilt is one of the most effective and 
economical of all insulations. Furthermore, it 
is a proved fact that Cabot’s Quilt does not lose 
its insulating properties even after decades of 
service. From the evidence of old buildings, 
recently demolished, we know that it is vermin- 
proof, that it does not pack down, does not 
deteriorate. It is as permanent as any part of 


the building. 
FREE QUILT BOOKLET—If you are interested in 


the subject of insulation, write for our Quilt booklet, 
Build Warm Houses. Samuel Cabot, Inc., 1143 Oliver 
Building, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Cabot’s Quilt 


HEAT INSULATING—SOUND DEADENING 





a tragic conflict which embittered and event lly de. 
stroyed him. The marvel is that out of such bitterness, oyt 
of such unhappiness, there could flow these vividly presenteq 
architectural truths and these almost orgiastic hymns to 
the power of nature. 

Lyndon Smith was one of the few men who realized the 
implications of this series of articles to the full. On the 
next to the last page of the scrapbook, he wrote the follow- 
ing statement: 

“The Series herein contained represents the views, philos- 
ophy and preachments resulting from many years of ob- 
servation and study resulting again in eminent results of a 
‘practical’ nature ofa true Master of Art. 

To the unbiased and receptive mind of the young, they 
can be of great value, a store house of intellectual and psy- 
chological lore; not to be read superficially but with a 
gradual awakening of normal moral life. To the elderly and 
experienced they speak with prophetic force. 

I know of no other copy extant except possibly the original 
manuscript and its successive transcripts. 

In case of my demise, it is my desire that this book be 
placed within the reach of students of Art, possibly in the 
Avery Library, Columbia, or similar abiding place of thought. 

Lyndon P. Smith.” 

A more personal touch is given by his comments written 
on the last page, telling the story of Sullivan’s visit to Pali- 
sades in a way sympathetic and deeply felt. 

“The morning after S. arrived at Palisades, we went down 
the hill to Sneeden’s Landing—the western side of Dobb’s 
Ferry, N. Y. There; sitting on the frame of an old sailboat 
hulk, he thought out his final chapters. On returning home, 
he wrote out the synopsis (sic) opposite. The articles were 
written under vastly varying conditions and environment. 
In smoky Chicago—around the spots at Palisades—down 
in the Sunny South at his beautiful place in Ocean Springs, 
(see my Art, in Architectural Record 1905) and in vary- 
ing moods. 





While at my place, he was often at his best—many walks 
in the woods and drives down the Palisades and back into 
the country. It seemed as if it were the zenith of our friend- 
ship and lives. 

He enjoyed his visit greatly—so did I. 

i. ©. 3.” 

It seems particularly fitting that as Lyndon Smith wished, 
this scrapbook has finally come to rest on the shelves of the 
Avery Library, to take its place with the other expressions of 
great architectural thinking there enshrined. 


KELVIN BUST FOR SMITHSONIAN 


A bronze bust of Lord Kelvin of Largs, Nineteenth Cen- 
tury British physicist, commonly known as the “father of 
modern refrigeration and air conditioning,” was recently pre- 
sented to the Smithsonian Institution by officials of the 
English-Speaking Union. 

The gift was made possible through the generosity of 
George W. Mason, president of the Kelvinator Corporation, 
who was among the prominent guests who gathered to do 
honor to the great scientist whose name is identified with the 
Kelvinator, first electric refrigerator for household use; the 
kelvin, a commercial unit of electricity; Kelvin’s law for 
measuring the most economical diameter of an electric wire; 
and Kelvin, or Absolute, temperature scale. 
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+ " / ‘‘. : 5 Our new booklet, called “‘The Making of a Leader”, 
Ww hen this Pe nnvernon Craftsman describes in dramatic pictures the manufacture of 
subjects Pennvernon Glass to edve Pennvernon Window Glass. To get your free copy of 
; m ' 5 thisinteresting book, sign and mail this coupon to 
inspection! © As part of a regular PITTSBURGH 
h the system of checking Pennvernon quality, 
- the at frequent intervals he inserts one edge PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
for of a sheet of glass into his mercury vapor 2198A Grant Building, Pittsbergh, Pa 
sien lamp. There, violet illumination, spread- Name__ 
; ing through the glass edges, mercilessly Address 
exposes all seeds and other imperfections. City __ 
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FC UNOMY WITH BEAUTY 


@ The beauty of the many lustrous surfaces of Aluminum needs 


no fan-fare * The economy of Aluminum as a general-purpose 


architectural material is equally evident * All forms of Aluminum 


are easy to fabricate, to handle, to erect * There can be no streak- 


ing or staining of adjoining surface * A wide variety of finishes may 


be used to obtain your most cherished decorative effects * Alcoa 


Aluminum gives real economy in first cost, real economy in upkeep 


* No accident is this wedding of economy with beauty * Architec-. 


tural requirements as to form and shape and finish have been a 


major program with us for many years * We think you would find 


discussion with one of our engineers highly profitable * Aluminum 


ALUMINUM 





Company of America, 2195 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


. ALCOM 
ALUMINUM 
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. that is all that need be done to have your 
shipment, large or small — shipped swiftly, 
safely and economically anywhere by Rail- 
way Express. Prompt pick-up by a swift motor 
vehicle; "hurry-up” service on fast passenger 
trains; and speedy delivery to destination. 
Railway Express’ 57,263 skilled employees 
and 23,000 offices are ready for instant action 
when you pick up your ‘phone. Free insur- 
ance up to $50 covers every shipment and 
additional liability costs only 10 cents per 
$100 valuation. For service or information tele- 


phone the nearest Railway Express Agent. 


RAILWAY EXPRESS 


AGENCY INC. 


NATION-WIDE RAIL-AIR SERVICE 
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HOUSE BEAUTIFUL AWARDS 


The judgment of the 9th Annual House Beautiful smal] 
House Competition was completed last month. In addition 
to the usual awards was a special prize this year for a week- 
end house. The judges were Kenneth Kingsley St well 
Editor of House Beautiful; Ethel B. Power, author; .\ndre 
Fouilhoux, architect of New York; 
of Philadelphia; and H. F. 
Shutze, architects of Atlanta. 

The winners in Class I 
were— 


Pope Barney, architect 
Hentz of Hentz, Adler and 


(houses east of the Mississippi) 


Ist—Perry M. Duncan, New York City 
Graham Edgar House, Bronxville, N. Y. 
2nd—Hunter McDonnell, New York City 
Norman Kadison house, White Plains, N. Y. 
Honorable Mention—Edwin M. Loye, Bronxville, N. Y, 
Raymond A. MacDonald house, Scarsdale, N. Y, 
Honorable Mention—Royal Barry Wills, Boston, Mass. 
House in Revere, Mass. 
The winners in Class II (houses west of the Mississippi) 
were— 
Ist—William Wilson Wurster, San Francisco, Cal. 
Edwin S. Berry house, Santa Cruz, Cal. 
2nd—Frederick L. R. Confer, Berkeley, Cal. 
Mr. & Mrs. W. H. Hall house, Sausalito, Cal 
Honorable Mention—Wallace Neff, Hollywood, Cal. 
Robert F. Garner, Jr. house, San Marino, Cal. 
Honorable Mention—William Wilson Wurster. San 
Francisco, Cal. 
Mr. & Mrs. Forest Naylor house, Oakland, Cal. 
Honorable Mention—Winchton L. 
Cal. 
Nelson Wheeler house, 


Risley, Los Angeles, 


Pasadena, Cal. 
The winners in Class III (week-end houses) were 
Ist—Gardner A. Dailey, 
William Lowe, Jr. house, Woodside, Cal. 
Honorable Mention—(1) Harwell 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
House at Fellowship Park, Los Angeles, Cal. 
(2) Donald Beach Kirby, Balboa Island, Cal. 
Mr. & Mrs. Fred Pease house, Balboa Island, Cal. 
(3) William Wilson Wurster, San Francisco, Cal. 
Miss Diantha Miller house, Carmel, Cal. 
(4) William Wilson Wurster, San Francisco, Cal. 
Frank McIntosh house, nr. Los Altos, Cal. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


| “toot mn Harris, 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Don Uhl, Architect, announces the removal of his office to 
183 N. Martel Avenue, Los Angeles, Cal. 


James B. Hawkins and William A. Netherland, Architects, an- 


nounce that they have dissolved partnership. Mr. Nether- 
land will continue his practice at the former location, and 
Mr. Hawkins has opened an office at 405 Eisby Building, 


New Albany, Ind. 


E. Burton Corning, Architect, announces the removal of his 
office to 1640 Connecticut Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Gerald S. Adelman announces the opening of an office at 104 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, for the practice of architecture 


and is interested in manufacturers’ catalogs. 
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Tastes may differ widely in regard to style of architecture, 
interior decoration and the like. Period furniture and period 
houses may always be popular with some. 


but no one wants a 





<@ COMPLETE CHANGE OF AIR 
EVERY 10 MINUTES. 


45" OF THE IMPURITIES 
REMOVED FROM AIR, 


@ OVER 80% EFFICIENT...AS 
COMPARED WITH 20% TO 40%. 


@ CONTROLLED HOT WATER 
THROUGH HEATING SEASON. 


@& Quiet, EFFICIENT FAN TO 
CIRCULATE THE AIR. 





THIS UNIT (The Norge Fine-Air Conditioning Furnace Unit) 
MAKES THE MODERN HOME MORE MODERN 


For the modern home Norge offers 
the complete solution to the prob- 


air or—if desired—may be supple- tributor or write direct to us for 


mented with cooling and de-humid- _ descriptive literature. 


NORGE HEATING AND CONDITIONING 
DIVISION Borg-Warner Corporation, 


lem of heating and air conditioning. ifying equipment. 


The Fine-Air Conditioning Furnace 
Unit performs the functions of 
warming, filtering, humidifying and 
circulating air with an amazing de- 
gree of efficiency—provides plenty 
of hot water at no additional cost. 


In summer this unit may be used 
to circulate filtered, night-cooled 


Get the complete story of Norge home appliances for apartment or home installation. 


Get the detailed facts about the 


Norge Unit. Call the Norge dis- 


606-670 East Woodbridge Street, 
Detroit, Michigan 


NORGE 


There are distinct advan- 


tages in standardizing on Norge equipment, apart from the exceptionally high quality of the products themselves. 
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DOUBLE FEATURE, STARRING ‘INCOR’ 


Perhaps you are facing the same kind of problem which John Eberson, New York architect, solved 
last Fall in completing Washington’s new Penn Theatre. Behind-schedule construction and approach- 
ing cold weather, with its concrete frost-hazard, meant overtime and costly heat-protection to the 
contractor—delayed opening date and lost revenue to the owner. Mr. Eberson got both parties to- 
gether, and they decided to use ‘Incor’ 24-Hour Cement for the all-concrete balcony, with its inclined 


beams and supporting risers, 20-foot cantilevered span. 


District of Columbia Code specifies 21-day shore removal in fall and winter. ‘Incor’ test cylinders, 
job cured at 51° by building inspector, averaged 5-day strengths of 2160 lbs.—exceeding the 28-day 
requirement with ordinary cement. Result, riser forms stripped in 4 days, beams in 6 days. Total of 


15 days saved by using ‘Incor’, theatre opened on time, owner’s revenue protected. 


A 15-day time saving, with job overhead $50 a day, means a $750 cash saving, and ‘Incor’ also 
saves costly heat-protection, because it is self-supporting, safe from frost-hazard, in one-fifth the 
usual time. An important two-way saving, which suggests that architects consider the economy of 
changing to ‘Incor’ on jobs now in progress. Write for free copy of new book, ‘‘Winter Construction” 
—address Lone Star Cement Corporation, Room 2211, 342 Madison Ave., New York . . . ‘Incor’* 


and Lone Star Cement sales offices in principal cities. *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





‘INCOR’ 24-HOUR CEMENT 
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T-SQUARE RENDERING 


“Too often the architect or draftsman who 
can make an excellent appearing working 
drawing cannot turn out a convincing free- 
hand rendering. While it would be well 
worth the effort to learn how to do a sketchy 
presentation drawing, in the interim the best 
results can be obtained by using the 
T-square and triangle for rendered eleva- 
tions or scale drawings. Referring to any 
set of competition drawings will serve to 
illustrate how effective the precise rendered 
drawing can be. It takes more time to pro- 
duce a detail such as the one shown above, 
compared to a quick freehand effort, but it 
has the added value of accuracy. Moreover, 
anyone can do it. The exact relation of sur- 
faces can be indicated by the pattern of 
shadows. When it comes time to develop 
full-size details, an accurately drawn and 
rendered scale detail will be of immense 
help in determining the best profile for pro- 
jecting members.” 


GerALD K. GEERLINGS. 
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O matter how you feel about details of the Colonial as 
compared with the modern, you need a pencil with a 
sensitive “feel” to do justice to either. Pick up certain 
pencils and you know before the end of the first line that 
things aren’t going well—and won't get better. Pick up a 
Microtomic Van Dyke and use solely an F grade if you 
choose, as was done for the entire drawing above (repro- 
duced actual size), and at once sense what may be termed 
a “facile point.” The wood whittles easily. The lead wears 
down slowly. Best of all the lead is so strong that when 
bearing down hard, as with an F Microtomic to get good 
blacks, the point will neither crumble nor grumble. If you 
want to be able to concentrate on the drawing and never 
give the pencil a thought, Microtomic Van Dykes are the 
most obvious solution. 


MICROTOMIC VAN DYKE 
EBERHARD FABER 


& 
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TRINITY CHURCH IN NEWPORT, RHODE ISLAND. 


By Norman 
Morrison Isham. ||! pages, 73/4 by 10!/4 inches. Illustrations from 
photographs and drawings. Boston: 1936: D. B. Updike, The Merry. 
mount Press. $5. y: 


Here is the architectural history of the church fabric of 
the oldest parish in Rhode Island. Its importaice in ex. 
emplifying the strength of Sir Christopher Wren’s work 
in influencing our early meeting houses, well warrants the 
scholarly treatment afforded it by Norman Morrison Isham. 
Mr. Isham has come to be regarded as the outstanding ay. 
thority on the early architecture of his State, and this par- 
ticular subject seems to have enlisted his most painstaking 
study and research. The first church, 1701-1726, was re. 
placed by a second structure, 1725-1762, which was length- 
ened and otherwise altered to its present form. Incidentally. 
D. B. Updike has given the volume a typographical dress 
worthy of its subject matter. 


SPECIFICATION FOR THE DESIGN, FABRICATION AND ERECTION 
OF STRUCTURAL STEEL FOR BUILDINGS. Revised 1936, 





26 pages, 8!/p by I1 inches. Illustrations from graphs. Pamphlet 
binding. New York: 1936: American Institute of Steei Construction 
Single copy gratis, variable prices in quantities. 


This booklet is the result of an authorization, by the Board 
I EGO-BONDING of Directors of the American Institute of Steel Construc- 


tion, of a committee to review the Institute’s standard specifi- 





MEANS EXPOSURE-PROOF cation. After two years’ work, the committee has completed 
its task, and the specification now printed was officially 
PLYWOOD adopted by the Board June 24, 1936. It recognizes, of course, 


the increase of basic unit stress from 18,000 to 20,000 pounds 
. per square inch. 
Piywoop that is really proof to water, 


weather and mold has become an FROM FOREST TO FURNITURE. The Romance of Wood. By Mal- 
; ; ‘ colm H. Sherwood. 284 pages, 5!/2 by 8!/2 inches. IIlustrations 
established commercial product in the from photographs. New York: 1936: W. W. Norton & Co., Inc. $3. 
past two years. The word “romance” in the title is significant. Here will 
be found no records of stresses and strains, manufacturing 

Tego-bonding,— gluing with dry resin processes and grading rules. The author is interested in tell- 
a i a a) ing the story of where the many varieties of wood originate, 


finding their way eventually into our furniture, our paneling, 
and wall veneers. To make up for his romanticism, he ap- 
pends a table of condensed data, listing sixty woods, their 
commercial sources, botanical names, color, and one or two 
improved resistance to moisture and other significant facts. 


ability of such a material a fact. 


Tego-bonded plywood offers not merely 


exposure breakdown. It offers perma- PAPERS PRESENTED AT THE FIRST ANNUAL CONFERENCE ON 





nent assurance against delamination AIR CONDITIONING. Held at the University of Illinois May 
, ™ P 4 and 5, 1936. 154 pages, 6 by 9? inches. Illustrations from photo- 
due to glue deterioration, whether from graphs and diagrams. Pamphlet binding. Urbana, Ill.: 1936: Engi- 


. neering Experiment Station. 50 cents. 
water, climate changes or mold growth. 


Here is a wide range of detail and discussion regarding 
air conditioning in a comparatively non-technical manner. 


Tego Glue Film is manufactured by There is no attempt to discuss the many phases of industrial 
THE RESINOUS PRODUCTS AND air conditioning bound up with the manufacture of many 


commercial products. Each of the papers was presented by a 
technician recognized as an authority on the subject of which 
he wrote. 


CHEMICAL CO., Inc., Philadelphia. 


PLANNING NEIGHBORHOODS FOR SMALL HOUSES. Technical 
Bulletin No. 5. 32 vages, 6 by 9!/4 inches. Illustrations from draw- 





ings. Pamphlet binding. Washington, D. C.: 1936: Federal Housing 
Administration. 
RESINOUS PRODUCTS eae rar 
» AR Che principles involved, and the methods of achieving a 











proper plot plan for residential communities, the governing 


*. WA principles of thoroughfares, culs-de-sac and street patterns 


generally, are set forth in succinct text and diagrams. 
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This booklet 


illustrates the wide 
range of air condition- 
ing applications han- 


dled by Carbondale. 


Ask for a copy.... 
No. 1119. 







St. George Hotel, 
Brooklyn, New York 


ote! of 











FOR small stores, large department stores, public buildings, hotels, banks, 

theatres, hospitals, offices... wherever 

human comfort is a consideration... air DISTRIBUTORS 

conditioning means better business. We have a few desirable territories 
Carbondale specialists will gladly esti- | opentordistributors whocan qualify. 

mate your requirements, without obligation. 


CARBONDALE 


ATLANTA CINCINNATE DETROIT CARBONDALE MACHINE CORPORATION LOS ANGELES PITTSBURGH SEATTLE 


ot CLEVELAND = AsO UNIT OF WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION “NEW YOR STL PAUL. TULSA 


DALLAS HOUSTON 











PHILADELPHIA SAN TRANCISCO WASHINGTON 
pesca — — General Offices: HARRISON, NEW JERSEY 
AR-3648 
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TECHNIQUES 


BONDING RESIN FOR VENEERS 
AND PLYWOOD 


A new synthetic resin, developed for 
use in the production of superior grades 
of plywood and other laminated prod- 
ucts, has recently been placed on the 
market. This material, termed “Cata- 
bond,” is practically colorless and can 
be used as a bonding material between 
the different plies as well as a surface 
coating. Both operations are performed 
at the same time during the hot press- 
ing of the plywood or veneer. Catabond 
is said to be waterproof, weatherproof 
and highly resistant to washing and to 
injury by fungus growth, insects and 
the like. It can be applied in bonding 
wood that has been rendered fireproof 
by salt or other impregnation and in 
bonding wood or other materials to such 
composition fireproof boards as Transite 
and Masonite. The resin itself is said 
to be non-inflammable and resistant to 
heat up to temperatures at which wood 
itself is injured. Forming a transparent 
and practically colorless film when it is 
applied to wood prior to curing, it is 
said to take the place of lacquer or var- 
nish and the grain of the wood is 
brought out in the same way. If a col- 
ored surface is required, the wood may 
be stained or pigment can be mixed 
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with the liquid resin when it is applied. 
Catabond is produced and marketed by 


American Catalin Corp. 684M 
AIR-CONDITIONING 


See ae 


Gime 


Oa oats 
fice : 


BRACKET FOR QUIET BLOWER 


The development of a sound and vibra- 
tion dampening device for a direct-con- 
nected blower has been announced by 
Nig Electric Ventilating Co., Chicago. 





This new mechanism, known as a 


“floated drive bracket” is intended for 
use on Ilg direct-connected blowers in 
those installations where extra precau- 
tions must be taken in the maintenance 
of unusual quietness of operation. The 
standard motor bracket is mounted on 
a second floating bracket which in- 
sulated from the blower housing to 
which it is secured by flexible rubber 
cushions. There is no metal to metal 


contact between this floated drive brack- 
et and the blower housing. It is claimed 
that due to the lg method of direct con- 
nection in which the blower wheel is 
mounted directly on the motor shaft, 
permitting the isolation of both motor 
and wheel as a single unit when usin 
the Ilg floated drive, maxi- 
mum quietness is assured. 
FLOOR AND CEILING PLATES 
Floor and ceiling plates, made especially 
for copper pipe sizes to give a finished 
appearance to pipe lines where the pipe 
is run into the wall, floor or ceiling, 
are now available through American 
Radiator Company, New York. Made 
with a non-tarnish chrome finish, the 
floor and ceiling plates employ a spe- 
cial spring that holds the 
place without noise. 


o 
> 


685M 


plate in 


686M 
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The Original 
Yellow Penci] 
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THE FAMOUS KOH-I-NOOR DRAWING PENCIL (N@ 1500) 


HIS PENCIL is known, by reputation at 

least, to Everyone to whom 
pencil isa nécéssary working instramente 
It comes in ITdegrées, ranging from 6B to 
9He Every lead is densé, smooth, uniformand 
frée from grit eThé wood is firm, well-séasoned 
and straight grainede This perfection makes 
} R economical e So enviable 
1$ its réputation that its yellow color has 
been copied by many imitators elt sells for 


the KOH-I-N 


{5 cents or $1.50a dozene 


The Artists’ Pencil” (below) has the identical 
KOH-I-NOOR ARTISTS? PENCIL (N@ 15144) 





@373 FOURTH AVE @ NEW YORK@ ye 
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léads (No. 2200) in all I7degreese They are 
60¢ for a box of $ix @ The adjustable holder 
pic réd(No.1511) sells for 50¢e 





Try KOH-I-NOOR for 
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the latest in 


WINDOWS 


for 


Homes of Moderate Cost 
as well as for 


Towering Buildings 
BRONZE or ALUMINUM 
GENERAL BRONZE 


Superior windows of Bronze 




















and Aluminum heretofore 
were only considered on the 
more costly and monumental 
buildings. Thesenewpatented 
windows — in both casement 
and double hung — are now 
within the budget of homes 


A SMALL RESIDENCE THE NEW YORK LIFE BUILDING 
of moderate cost. can now include windows of indicated above, contains over 2600 
quality by General Bronze. General Bronze windows installed in 1928. 


Cass Gilbert, Architect 


AIR -TIGHT 


RUST, DUST AND RATTLE-PROOF STURDY CONSTRUCTION 
EASY OPERATION LOW UPKEEP 


Particularly desirable in air-conditioned buildings 








ihn 


NOTE-tusutar -Sections- 
GIVING - MAXIMUM - STRENGTH- 
“AND -RESILIENT-NON COR= 
*ROSIVE - WEATHER - STRIP - 
- PING - POSITIVELY - SEALING - 
-CONTACT BETWEEN SASH > 

*AND - FRAME -IN-TWO 
CONTINUOUS -LINES — “FULL-SIZE 
“SECTION: 





~, 














(In Aluminum) 


DOUBLE HUNG 








Full data in new catalogue. Send for your copy or see Sweet's 1937 Catalogue 
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BTIME-SAVER =: 
standards 


pues 


ss 


Announced only a year ago 


TO-DAY USED BY OVER 6,00F 

































IN OCTOHKER, 1935, American Architect announced the inauguration of TIME-SAVER STANDARDS 
bervice. Wi hin twelve months more than 6,000 architects, engineers, designers, specification writers and other 
men respon ible for the selection of hundreds of millions of dollars worth of building material and equip- 


ment, have applied for and have been enrolled to receive these TIME-SAVER sheets. 


These sheets serve the architect by answering all questions of design or equipment at the time these 
puestions arise. They save looking through many reference books. They place in a compact volume at 


he designer's elbow the data he constantly needs and uses. 


Architects and planners in all parts of the country have praised this service for its practical value and 
eliability. They say—“TIME-SAVER STANDARDS are architecturally-minded.” This is because the 
heets are prepared by architects who know what kind of information other architects want and how they 


ag want it presented — clearly, concisely, authoritatively. 


| 0} p | A N N f R S Manufacturers find TIME-SAVER STANDARDS 


equally valuable. They decrease sales costs, increase pres- 





’ ge and acceptance, create confidence, save time. Among the companies for whom our Technical Service 
i taff has prepared TIME-SAVER STANDARDS are General Electric, Westinghouse Electric, Electrolux, 
fay Oil Burner, Revere Copper and Brass, Reynolds Corporation, Western Red Cedar Lumber. Under con- 


ract are Crane, Otis Elevator, American Radiator, International Nickel. 


Twelve months ago an innovation—today in constant use by more than 6,000 of the busiest architects, 


ngineers, and designers in America. 





AMERICAN ARCHITECT 


and ARCHITECTURE | 
572 MADISON AVENUE - NEW YORK 








HICAGO e« PHILADELPHIA +¢ SAN FRANCISCO «+ ATLANTA 

















WINTER AIR CONDITIONING FURNACE 
A new type of low-cost winter air con- 
ditioning oil furnace features a chromi- 
um steel fire-box used in conjunction 
with a pressure oil burner. This metal 
fire-box replaces the usual brick or cast 
refractory. The bottom and all of the 
sides of the combustion drum are used 
as heating surfaces. The unit is de- 
signed on the “counter-flow” principle, 
which enables air passing through the 
unit to absorb maximum heat. The air 
passes over increasingly hotter surfaces 
so that the hottest air contacts the hot- 
test part of the furnace just before leav- 
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for Big Projects 


If it were possible to compile a complete 
list of projects... architectural ond indus- 
trial... which are being corceived and 
drawn with “Castell” Drawing Pencils it 
would doubtless stagger the imagination. 


All we know is that the foremost archi- 
tects, engineers, machine designers ard 
draftsmen...men responsible for the 
nation’s march of progress... buy and 
use “Castell”... the world’s standard 
of quality. 


3d reasons why Craftsmen 


Prefer ‘‘Castell”’ 





1. Positive accurate grading in 18 de 
grees... 7B to 9H. 

2. World’s finest graphite purified by 
many processes to make it super-smooth. 
3. Wear resisting properties outlive or- 
dinary pencil 2 and 3 times. 

4. Great strength under pressure even 
when sharpened to needlepoint. 


5. Softest degree does not flake or 
crumble. Hardest does not scratch. 


A. W. FABER inc. - newarr.n.1. 


MADE IN BAVARIA 





N. B. If you are using “Castell” on a noteworthy project we should 
like to know about it. “Castell” pencils in your favorite degrees are 
yours in exchange for this information. 
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ing the unit. The cabinet is of heavy 


gauge steel, finished in baked vreey 
lacquer. Controlled moisture supply is 
made possible through the use of 4 hu- 
midifier equipped with an automatic 
water supply mechanism. The unit has 
a capacity of 80,000 Btu at the regis- 
ters and can deliver from 800 to 1200 
cubic feet of air per minute. It js 
made by The Timken Silent Auto 


matic Division of The Timken-Detroit 


Axle Co., Detroit, 688M 


HEAT 

OIL HEATING BOILER 

The National 018 Series Oil Heating 
3oiler, recently introduced by the Na- 
tional Radiator Corp., Johnstown, Pa., 
is especially designed for automatic 
heating with the use of oil as a fuel and 
is equipped to furnish year-round do- 
mestic hot water supply without any 
auxiliary hot water heating equipment 
being required. The boiler is of cast 
iron construction with a 42-inch water- 
line carried through the top nipple ports. 
Extended heating surface, in the form 
of fins, is provided on the crown, water- 
légs and flue chambers of the sections 
which provide a four-pass fire travel. 
The back section of the boiler is flanged 
to accommodate either of two sizes of 
storage type built-in hot water heating 
coils or an instantaneous type coil heat- 
er. A 40-gallon storage type coil is fur- 
nished as standard equipment. Cleanout 
and access doors are immediately re- 
movable, and lock 
upon replacement. 


into ground 
Both have cast-iron 
liners and are heavily insulated. The 
jackets, designed by Lurelle Guild, are 


finished in baked enamel. 689M 


seats 


CONSTRUCTION 
LAMINEX STREAMLINER DOOR 
The Streamliner Door is 
manufactured with plain panel surfaces 
of 3-ply Douglas fir or 


Laminex 


Philippine 
The rigidly braced hollow 
core is said to provide strength with 
light weight. It has a series of channels, 
screened at exterior openings, allowing 
thorough circulation of air for resistance 
to warping effects of moisture and tem- 
perature changes. Laminex cement is 
used in this new type door to provide a 
permanent, moisture-proof bond. The 
surface of the Streamliner Door can be 
painted or stained. Virtually any ar- 
rangement of panel effects can be ob- 
tained, and routed and inlaid designs 
are provided. A Streamliner Cupboard 
Door, built on the hollow-core principle, 
is also available. Both doors are a re- 
cent development of Wheeler, Osgood 
Sales Corp., Tacoma, Wash. 


mahogany. 
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... dont let them spoil insulation 
value for YOUR clients / 


Certainly you want to give your clients the 
most insulation value per dollar spent. 


~ 

Q) Then be sure that the insulation you specify 

4 is fully protected from moisture! For water and 
——[—S—_ —= . . . 

SS _~—s ater: vapor are deadly enemies of insulation. A 

good insulation material must be amply and posi- 

tively protected from condensing moisture in walls, ceilings and roofs. 


Balsam-Wool Blanket Insulation is sealed in a tough, water- 
proof covering. Moisture cannot get into this insulation to rob it 
of efficiency. There can be no condensation within the material 
to cause decay of framing members. Season after season, year after 
year, Balsam-Wool retains its high insulating value. 


Unlike materials that are merely hand-packed or blown in, 
Balsam-Wool is fastened in place. It assures you of getting con- 
tinuous insulation, with no uncovered spots for the wind to blow 
through. Balsam-Wool does not settle... does not change its form. 
In addition, it is vermin-proof and highly fire-resistant. 


Balsam -Wool enables you to specify the right amount of insula- 
tion for every building and every climate. It comes in three 
thicknesses. With Balsam-Wool, you need never waste money 
by specifying too much insulation ... mever run the risk of 
specifying too little. 





Completeinformation about Balsam-Wool is yours for theasking. 


BALSAM WOOL Made By The Makers of 


NU-WoOOD 














WOOD CONVERSION COMPANY “SBMS ST.PAUL - - - MINNESOTA 











Products of Weyerhaeuser 
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yy a worthy tribute 
FF ;, Halsey Taylor ideals 


From coast to coast, whether in office 





y Two-Stream buildings, hotels, clubs, factories, stores, hos- 
Projector pitals, churches, schools or colleges, you 


protects against —_will find Halsey Taylor Drinking Fountains 
contamination; — safeguarding the health of tenant, guest or 
automatic stream : 

ntrol assures ¥iSitor. Only in these modern fountains 
control ass y 
uniformheightof will you find automatic stream control and 
drinking stream two.stream projector, exclusive sanitation- 
regardless of pres 
sure variation promoting features which cost no more 


THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR CO., WARREN, OHIO 


HALSEY TAYLOR I 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS 








SMYSER-ROYER CO. 





CAST IRON VERANDAS 


and RAILINGS 


Smyser-Royer cast iron verandas 
and railings have a wide variety of 
applications. Write for our new 
catalogue. 


SMYSER-ROYER COMPANY 


Main Office and Works, York, Pa. 


Philadel phie Office 
Architects’ Building, 17th and Sansom Streets 
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Edwin Howland Blashfield, dean of American mural painters, 
died recently at the age of 87 years at his home in South 
Dennis, Mass. Mr. Blashfield was for 38 years |’resident 
of the National Academy of Design. He was born in New 
York, son of William Henry and Eliza Dodd Blashtield. He 
attended the Boston Latin School. Mr. Blashfield began the 
study of art in Paris under Léon Bonnat in 1867. He re- 
mained in Paris for thirteen years exhibiting annually from 
1874 to 1879 in the Paris Salon. Mr. Blashfield, upon his 
return to this country, became an easel painter until early in 
the 90’s when he turned to murals. In 1892 he was com- 
missioned by the City of Chicago to paint murals for the 
Columbian Exposition of 1893. Along with seven other 
artists including Kenyon Cox, Carrol Beckwith, Walter 
Shirlaw, Stanley Reinhard, Julian Alden Weir, Edward Sim- 
mons and Robert Reid engaged in designing murals of the 
same project, Mr. Blashfield turned out his paintings in 
six weeks. These men were the first important American 
muralists, since the only fine work of this nature done 
previously had been by John Lafarge and William Morris 
Hunt, but after the Exposition in which, incidentally, the 
paintings were destroyed by fire, there became an increased 
demand for mural work. From then on the road to fame 
was clear for Mr. Blashfield. Other of his important works 
include the central dome of the Library of Congress in Wash- 
ington; decorative panels in the Bank of Pittsburgh, Law- 
yers Club, New York; the library of the town house of G, 
V. C, Drexel, and the supper room of the New York house 
of W. Kk. Vanderbilt; the Appellate Court of New York 
and a ceiling (and three lunettes) in the board room of the 
Prudential Life Insurance Company of Newark, N. J. He 
also decorated a room in the house of Adolf Lewisohn, New 
York; two lunettes in the Senate Chamber of the State 
Capitol of Minnesota; a panel in the State Capitol of lowa; 
the decorations in the chancel of the Church of the Saviour, 
Philadelphia; the four main pendentives of the dome of the 
new Court House in Newark, N. J.; a symbolic decoration 
in the Great Hall of the College of the City of New York; 
murals in the State Capitol in Madison, Wisconsin; the 
Court House and the Federal Building in Cleveland, and a 
decoration in the State Capitol of South Dakota. In 1911 
he received a gold medal of honor from the Architectural 
League of New York for his four pendentives in the Court 
House in Youngstown, Ohio. Mr. Blashfield was a member 
of the Society of Mural Painters; the Architectural League 
and the American Academy of Arts and Letters. He was 
President of the National Institute of Arts and Letters in 
1915-16 and received its gold medal in 1923; he was vice 
president of the American Federation of Arts, president of 
National Academy of Design and member of the Federation 
of Fine Arts of New York. He was also an honorary mem- 
ber of the American Institute of Architects and also former 
president of the Society of American Artists. He lectured 
extensively on art, notably at Columbia, Yale and Harvard 
Universities. Among his many other awards were a bronze 
medal from the Paris Exposition in 1900; a gold medal from 
the St. Louis Exposition, 1904; a medal of honor of the 
New York Architectural League; the Carnegie Prize of 
the National Academy of Design, 1911, and the gold medal 
of the National Institute of Arts and Letters, 1923. 
(Continued on page 124) 
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TURTEVANT has Air Washers in capac- Photo shows Sturtevant Air Washer installed in new addition to building of 
— ‘ Associated Screen News Limited, subsidiary of Canadian Pacific Railway Co. 
ities for every need eee InN types for every Capacity of unit...10,000 ¢.f.m. at 1” static. 


: ° ° . : : Engineer: F.. B. Pla C. P. Ry. Engineering Staff). Architects: Staff of the 
public building, commercial or industrial .¥ _ Corer y Hie nar neon 


C. P. Ry. General Contractor: A. Janin & Company, Limited. Heating & 
Ventilating Contractor: Webber & Grannery Sheet Metal Works. 


use. Sturtevant makes available one central 
source of supply for air washers, fans, motors, 


control, heating and cooling coils. Q Take ad- 
vantage of this convenience. It is time-sav- uU r eVa n 


REG. VU. S. PAT. OFF. 


ing.. .and it assures undivided responsibility. — 





B. F. STURTEVANT CO., Hyde Park, BOSTON, MASS. 
New York, N.Y. 420 Lexington Ave. Chicago, Ill., 400 N. Michigan Ave. 
San Francisco, Cal., 681 Market St. Branch Offices in 40 Other Cities 
B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY OF CANADA, Lrp., GALtT. 


Sales Offices in Toronto and Montreal _Repres. in Principal Canadian Cities 





SPECIALISTS IN AIR ENGINEERING FOR OVER 75 YEARS 
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CONFORMING 
SEAL 


A Jamison feature found on 
no other cold storage door. 
This resilient, pure - rubber 
gasket, of a special cellular 
construction, gives perfect 
insulation and permits an air- 
tight, CONFORMING seal. 
Outlasts old types ten times. 
No pinching up required. 
Standard on all new JAMI- 
SON-BUILT Doors, or avail- Jamison Standard Cooler Door 
able for replacement on any make door. CD for cooler doors; 
SF for super-freezers. For more information, address 


JAMISON COLD STORAGE DOOR CO. 


Jamison, Stevenson, and Victor Doors 


HAGERSTOWN, MD. - - U.S.A. 


Branches in principal cities 


. oe * 
Ci senna Fam | 


See our Catalog in Sweet's Architectural File 
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The beautiful submarine lighting 
of the New York City Park 


SWIMMING POOLS 


is produced by Kliegl underwater units of several designs, ranging 
from 250- to 1500-watts. Built-in or removable types, all of heavy 
bronze construction with 30° spread heat-resisting lenses. Illustra- 
tion above pictures No. 1712 for pools approximately 50 ft. wide. 
Ask for bulletin 5861 describing our complete line of underwater 
units and floodlights. 


KLIEGL BROS. 
UNIVERSAL ELECTRIC STAGE LIGHTING CO., INC. 
321 West 50th Street, New York City 
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Finley Forbes Ferguson, architect, died recently at his home 
in Norfolk, Va. He was 60 years of age. Hi 
Hampden-Sydney College and the Massachusetts 
ot Technology. 


attended 
[Institute 
He began practicing architecture ii, Norfolk 
in 1899. In 1917 he became a member of the firm of 
Peebles & Ferguson. for the 
i Kappa 
lurch in 


Mr. Ferguson was responsib! 
plans of the Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, Phi Be 
Memorial Hall and Grace Covenant Presbyterian ( 
Richmond and Ghent Methodist Church, First Presbyterian 
Church and Obef Sholon Temple in Norfolk. He was a 
member of the advisory committee of architects on restoration 
work in Williamsburg, Va., a trustee of Norfolk 
a member of the board of the Norfolk Public |] 
the Norfolk Society of Arts. 


. Academy ; 
Abi iry and 


Lee D. Miller, Deputy Commissioner of Hospitals in New 
York, and head of the department’s architectural-engineer- 
ing force died recently at his home in Croton, N. Y. He 
studied architecture at the University of Pennsylvania, en- 
gineering at Columbia, and building laws at New York Uni- 
versity. Before entering the service of New York City, he 
was for five years superintendent of construction of public 
buildings in Minneapolis. Under his direction, the Depart- 
ment of Hospitals developed a capital outlay program which 
calls for an expenditure of more than $50,000,000. He was 
also in charge of the work of WPA architects and engineers 
working on plans for 600 alteration projects estimated to cost 
$12,000,000. Mr. Miller was a member of 


the American 
Institute of Architects. 


Frederick T. Labouisse, architect and etcher, died recently 
in Ellsworth, Maine. Mr. Labouisse was 28 years old, a 
graduate of St. Mark’s School and later a special student 
at the School of Fine Arts at Yale University. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULA- 
TION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933 
Of AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND ARCHITECTURE, published monthly 
at New York, N. Y., for Oct. 1, 1936. 

State of New York | 
County of New York }§ 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, 
personally appeared R. F. Gardner, who, having been duly sworn accord 
ing to law, deposes and says that he is the Business Manager of the 
American Architect and Architecture and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act 
of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managn 
editor, and business managers are: 

Publisher, Hearst Magazines Inc., 959 8th Ave., New York City. Edit 
Kenneth Stewell. 572 Madison Ave., New York City. Managing Editor, 
Carl Maas, 572 Madison Ave., New York City. Business Manager, R. F. 
Gardner, 572 Madison Ave., New York City. 

2. That the owner is: Hearst Magazines Inc., 959 8th Ave., New York 
City. Sole Stockholder, The Hearst Corporation, 100 West 10th St., Wil- 
mington, Del. Sole Stockholder, American Newspapers, Inc., 100 West 
10th St., Wilmington, Del. Sole Common Stockholder, W. R. Hearst, 111 
East Deh St, BN. XY. C 


od. 


th 


That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books 
of the company, but also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 


of bonds, mortgages, 


R. F. GARDNER, 
Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 21st day of September, 1936. 
[Seal.] REGINALD WEST, 
Notary Public, Queens County, No. 2516, Reg. No. 2518. Cert. filed in 
N 


N. Y. County, No. 518.. Reg. No. 8W312. Commission expires March 30. 
1938. 
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Copyright Field Museum of Natural History 


by 


MALVINA HOFFMAN 








Art, science, travel, adventure and humanity 
are superbly combined in this absorbing auto- 
biography of an internationally famous Ameri- 
can sculptress whose fascinating life story leads 
the reader from the sidewalks of New York, 
through the studio of Rodin, to South Sea island 
jungles and golden cities of the Orient. Much 
of the book is devoted to Miss Hoffman's amaz- 
ing world-wide quest for the racial types that 
now appear in the bronze statues of the Hall of 
Man in the Field Museum in Chicago. The 128 
pages of illustrations rival the brilliant text in 
$5.00 


interest. 





English 
Church Screens 


Being Great Roods, Screenwork and Rood- 
Lofts of Parish Churches in England 
and Wales 


by Aymer Vallance 


F. Ss. A. 
e 


This complete and authoritative work by one of 
England's leading authorities on ecclesiastical 
art and architecture will, without doubt, become 
the standard work on the subject. Profusely illus- 
trated, there are more than 250 pictures in black 
and white and a number of color plates. $10.00 





At All Bookstores 








Houses for 


Moderate Means 
by 
R. Randall Phillips 


Seventy selected modern English homes falling 
within the $2500 to $7500 price range are 
fully described and illustrated with photographs 
and floor plans by the famous author of *’ Small 
Family Houses.’ Many styles including modern, 
Georgian and cottage style are presented to give 
a complete picture of the English small houses 
being built today. $2.75 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS taux 
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Extra Comfort That Costs Nothing! 
RED TOP INSULATING WOOL 


pays for itself in 







@ For the architect Red Top Insu- 
lating Wool comes very close to be- 
ing the perfect insulation. It combines 
tremendous efficiency with low cost... 
lets the architect get the results he knows 
are best at a price the client can pay. A four- 

inch thickness has eight to ten times the efficiency of typical 
half-inch insulations. And the cost installed is low, so low that 
Red Top soon pays for itself in fuel saved. 


FIREPROOF PERMANENT. There is no other insulation 
quite like Red Top Wool. It is unique in its light weight... 
only eight ounces per square foot four inches thick... in its 
life, its resiliency and in its clean white appearance. Red Top 
stays in place to give long and efficient service. It is genuine 
wool, made of long staple fiber free from shot and other non- 
insulating impurities. It is fireproof, vermin proof, permanent. 


A PRACTICAL INSULATION. Not a one purpose in- 
sulation, Red Top helps to solve many problems... insulation 
of the new home, reconditioning the old home, economical 


3S use of automatic heat, reduction of fuel costs in 


| UNITED 


homes expensive to heat and always the achieve- 
ment of comfort summer and winter. 


STATES G 
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savings on fuel 


SPECIAL TYPES. Red Top is now 
made in new special types with spe- 
Red Top Strip Wool 


...nine-foot strips that fit snugly between 


cial advantages. 


studs, ceiling to floor. Each has a face of tough 
waterproof paper with a flanged edge for nail- 
ing to studs or rafters. Red Top Bat Wool also has the 
same waterproof paper face with flanged nailing edges. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATION DATA. Send for specifi- 
cation book pictured below. Bat Wool, Strip Wool, Junior 
Bat Wool, Nodulated and Granulated Wool are all described 
and a specification is provided for each. You will find this 
a handy manual and a practical reference source on insulat- 
ing wool. Send for your copy today. 
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repretrion 
UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY AA-ll 
300 West Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois 

Please send me, free of charge, a copy of USG 
Red Top Insulating Wool Specification Book. 


Name 
Address 


COUNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
City ' State 


Yr? SUM 
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L{ No. 1 Shingle Top Course 
I] [ No. 2 or No. 3 Shingle 
| Under-Course 


WEATHER EXPOSURES 
12" for 16“ Shingles 
14" for 18" Shingles 
16" for 24" Shingles 


8 Two Nails to a Shingle, 
=I] nailed 2“ above Butt-line 


and 3{“ from edge 


, H{ Building Paper 


Outer-Course 4“ lower 
than Under-Course 











This sketch indicates the proper double-coursing method and shows the wide 
exposure obtained together with the very deep shadow lines resulting from the 
over-lap of the butts of the outer course over those of the concealed course. 
Hot dipped zinc clad nails ( 5d 14 gauge box nails should always be used, 
both in single and double-coursing. 
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Insulate as you decorate! 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


ON SIDE WALLS 


For — beauty 


— insulation 
— long life 
— economy 


CERTIGRADE Ked Cedar Shingle double-coursing is adding 
to its popularity daily, both with architects and laymen. 
The doubly-deep shadow lines and the added exposure add 


amazingly to the beauty of the home. 


Comfort, too, is emphasized. The two courses of Certi- 
grade Shingles provide a high degree of insulation against 
heat losses. Double-coursed homes are cooler in summer, 
much warmer in winter and fuel bills are substantially 


reduced. Walls of this type exhibit a phenomenally long life. 


With all its advantages, architects find Certigrade double- 
coursing most economical, The usual method is to use No. 
2’s under the outer course of No. 1’s. For homes of the 
more economical type No. 2 can be used for the outer 


course, and No. 3 for the under course. 


For a distinctive side wall treatment— combining the 
utmost in beauty with high insulation value and long-time 
endurance—specify Certigrade Red Cedar Shingle double- 
coursing. And, of course, Certigrades for the roof. Red 
Cedar Shingle Bureau, Seattle, Washington; Canadian 
office, Vancouver, B. C. 
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HOME OWNERS’ DOLLARS ARE SAVED 
WITH THE G-E RADIAL WIRING SYSTEM 


Your clients are exacting in their demands for modern living. 
They have been told of new conveniences that electricity can 
offer them. They have visited model homes . . . seen up-to- 
date electrical advantages. They insist that their new homes be 
electrically adequate. They expect you to interpret their ideas 


and suggestions into practical working plans. 


Your familiarity with new methods and materials assures your 
clients of a first cost that is just. A knowledge of the G-E 
Radial Wiring System will save your clients money in another 
important way. It assures them of economical operation year 
after year. This is vital to every home owner. 

When you specify the G-E Radial Wiring System, you can 
dismiss the electrical part of a home as a job well done. It will 
advertise the wisdom of your judgment by the improved effici- 
ency of lights and appliances. In order that you can explain 
the economical convenience of this system, write for complete 
information. Address Section CDW-9011, Appliance and 
Merchandise Dept., General Electric Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


RADIAL WIRING SYSTEM 


APPLIANCE AND MERCHANDISE DEPARTMENT, GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 




















GLASS ON THE WATERLINE, TOO.... 


W@ This California beach house presents an 
unusual and interesting treatment of the Corner 
Window used in conjunction with the Picture 
Window. Glass, dominating factor of the 1936 
skyline, appears here as a vital, inspiring force 
on the waterline as well. Note the well-con- 
ceived mannerin which thealmost uninterrupted 
glass surface moves an ever-changing seascape 
practically into the house 
itself, painting a bright and 
living mural on the wall. 
This fusion of outdoors and 
indoors is apparent ‘in the 


great majority of current 


LipBerve 


architectural designs. It is realized through a 
generous and intelligent use of glazed areas 
and is enhanced by the specification of high- 
quality glass that serves its purpose without 
distorting the vision or disturbing it by even 
the slightest waviness. The house shown above 
is the residence of S. M. Griffith at Lido Isle, 
Newport Beach, California. Donald B. Kirby is 
the architect; Gordon B. 
Findlay the general con- 
tractor. It is glazed through- 
out with the products of 
Libbey*Owens»* Ford Glass 
Company ...Toledo, Ohio. 








